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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE,  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  are  happy  to  give  expression,  on  our  pages,  to  the  rich  and 
varied  views  of  Dr.  Cox  on  a  subject  to  which  his  mind  and  heart 
have  been  specially  and  vigorously  drawm  by  his  late  appointment 
as  the  first  President  of  the  Ingham  Collegiate  Institute  of 
Leroy,  which  is  a  Female  Seminary  of  high  character  recently 
committed  to  the  jurisdiction  and  ownership  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Genesee,  by  its  founders,  the  worthy  sisters  Ingham, 
whose  name  is  now  honored  in  its  designation.  This  article  is  the 
main  body  of  the  learned  author’s  Inaugural  Address.  We  have 
omitted  only  such  parts  as  were  local  and  personal,  and  such  as 
were  appropriate  to  it  as  an  address.  But  the  discussion,  the 
genius,  the  language — the  main  body  of  the  performance — are  here 
presented  intact.  For  these  the  author  is  alone  responsible,  as  he 
chooses  to  be  ;  and  if  there  are  those  among  our  readers  who  dissent 
from  his  views,  our  pages  will  be  open  for  their  candid  and  cour¬ 
teous  discussion. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  “  unsuppressed  invective  and  indignant 
scorn”  expressed  in  some  portions  of  the  article,  it  is  due  to  the 
author  to  give  his  own  explanation.  In  a  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Committee  asking  a  copy  of  his  Address  for  publication,  he  re¬ 
marks  : 

I  was  resolved  to  express  the  woman  of  our  model  and  our  plan,  in  contrast 
with  some  others,  that  we  disapprove,  and  purpose  wholly  to  avoid,  in  our  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  of  these,  two  especially ;  the  woman  of  maunish  attributes  and 
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manners,  immodest,  forward,  storming  for  her  “  rights and  the  fashionable 
©r  merely  worldly  creature ;  fictitious,  reckless,  pleasure-loving  ;  useless,  in- 
eipid,  impious ;  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  ivor/d.  If  in  the 
portraiture  of  these  I  have  been  excessive,  hyperbolical,  or  “  savage”  even,  in 
the  estimation  of  some,  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  was  not  personal,  or  malig- 
nanv,  or  wanton ;  but  only  endeavoring  to  impress  the  lessons  of  duty  and  pro¬ 
priety  on  others;  even  if  my  way  was  not  excellent,  or  if  my  style  was  infelici¬ 
tous,  in  finishing  and  furnishing  their  overdratvn  pictures,  to  the  vision  of  the 
mind, 

Christians  of  intelligence  and  established  faith,  mature  in  the  word  of  God, 
especially  if  they  have  well  read  history,  if  they  live  in  this  country,  and  if 
they  have  observed  the  manifestings  of  the  spirit  we  are  here  rebuking,  well 
know  that  there  are  few  evils  so  generic,  so  wide-spread,  so  insidious,  so  allied 
in  their  common  animus  and  scope ;  aiming  to  subvert  the  sanctity  of  mar¬ 
riage  ;  to  pervert  the  mission  of  woman ;  to  supersede  the  divine  order  and 
system,  in  all  domestic  and  social  relations ;  and  ultimately  to  destroy  all  mo¬ 
rality,  all  piety,  all  Christianity,  by  the  stealthy  progress  of  some  of  their  allied 
angels  of  the  abyss — Fourierism,  pseudo- spiritualism,  clairvoyance,  mesmerisra, 
animal  magnetism,  pretended  revelations,  celestial  telegraphs,  exorcism  and 
Other  sorcery,  unknown  tongues,  inspired  impulses,  et  id  genus  omne,  onward 
to - Mormonism  and  Utah  ! 

In  the  words  of  a  good  writer,  and  of  all  good  writers,  virtually,  “  My  very 
soul  is  sickened  at  the  antagonistic  spirit  so  often  displayed  in  upholding  what 
are  called  the  rights  of  woman.  It  profanes  the  sex  ;  it  affronts  high  Heaven,”* 

The  argument  here  I  regard  as  not  local,  or  incidental,  or  speculative,  or 
transitory  ;  but  as  becoming  in  a  sense  national ;  and  so  interesting  to  all  the 
wise,  the  patriotic,  the  well  informed,  and  the  truly  good,  that  none  of  these 
are  to  be  found  indifferent,  or  compromised,  or  hesitating,  in  their  approbation 
of  the  right,  or  their  demonstrations  of  duty  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  a  question 
increasingly  practical;  as  of  infinite  moment  to  the  welfare  of  society  and  the 
stability  of  the  nation.  America  has  in  it  an  interest  of  fundamental  -worth, 
of  moment  and  consequence  incalculable.  If  we  continue  deteriorating  in  the 
abuse  of  our  liberties,  the  evil  progression  will  only  invite  the  judgivients  of 
the  Almighty  ;  and  Ilis  forbearance  may  reach  its  terminus  before  the  minds, 
which  ingratitude  has  rendered  obdurate,  are  aware  of  the  doom  that  must 
then  be  both  inevitable  and  tremendous  ! 

Questions  of  terrible  import  may  soon  agitate  the  country,  on  this  and  kin¬ 
dred  topics,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco;  and  they  must  be  met  and  answer¬ 
ed  !  Shall  a  sovereign  State  be  equally  and  mutually  confederated  with  us,  in 
our  national  Union,  for  our  degradation  and  destruction  ?  a  community  of 
fanatical  and  filthy  dealers  in  pol^’gamy  and  its  terrible  abominations,  under 

the  assumed  sanction  of  revelation,  lately  vouchsafed  from - Joe  Smith  ?  I 

trust  in  God  that  all  the  virtue  of  our  Christian  country,  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  press  and  pulpit,  will  be  e  peuribus  itnum  in  uttering  the 
national  veto  against  it ;  taking  our  stand  in  common  on  the  Hock  of  Ages, 
our  glorious  and  divine  Christianity  ! 

It  may  be  proper,  and  especially  for  our  juvenile  readers,  to  remind  them, 
in  reference  to  their  interpretation  of  our  meaning,  that  sketches  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  a  class  are  not  to  be  understood  as  denying  the  exceptions,  as  many 
or  few,  as  great  or  small,  that  belong  to  them.  Exceptions  are  a  class  alone; 


♦  See  our  Journal  and  Ekview  for  April,  Vol.  I.,  page  345, 
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and  in  a  sense  that  may  be  said  to  make  their  own  laws.  In  all  statements  of 
the  general,  what  may  be  different  in  particular  instances  is  not  denied  or  pre¬ 
cluded.  So  in  legislation,  the  exception  is  neither  anticipated,  nor  precluded, 
nor  contradicted.  When  it  occurs,  it  may  be  treated  on  its  own  merits.  We 
speak  of  fashionable  women,  and  describe  a  rcYolting  specimen ;  we  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  affirming  that  all  fashionable  women  are  as  worthless  or 
odious.  The  exceptions  may  be  many,  and  some  of  them  illustrious.  But  the 
general  character  is  the  same ;  and  its  principles  and  tendencies  are  the  same. 
So  of  the  sphere  of  woman — in  general  it  is  home !  We  do  not  herein  affirm 
that  no  wider  or  more  public  sphere,  as  teacher,  as  governess,  as  authoress,  as 
editress,  or  the  like,  may,  in  appropriate  instances,  suit  her  ;  or  that  .she,  in 
them,  may  not  exalt  her  own  usefulness,  and  honor  gloriously  her  proper  mis¬ 
sion.  We  only  wish  to  illustrate  normally  her  proper  province.  Whatever 
militates  with  that,  or  with  tho.se  finer  attributes  which  are  at  once  her  beauty, 
her  attraction,  and  her  power,  such  as  her  natural  virtues,  however  refined  by 
education,  her  modesty,  her  tenderness,  her  grace  and  tact  of  action,  and  in 
all  her  proper  influence  in  the  social  state  ;  Avhatever  rebels  against  her 
Maker’s  palpable  design,  rebels  as  much  against  her  own  honor  and  the  good 
of  mankind  :  and  this  only  is  what  we  reprobate,  and  scorn,  and  religiously 
denounce,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  of  America,  and  of  Heaven!  This  we  did 
and  will  ever  do. 

% 

Education — what  an  idea!  Generalized,  it  covers  all  time, 
affects  all  eternity.  Our  whole  life-time  is  education,  a  pervading 
process,  the  fruits  of  which  in  full  clusters  are  harvested  in  our  im- 

/f 

mortal  being.  It  is  for  good  or  evil.  It  defines  the  present  as 
preparatory  to  the  future.  In  forms  multitudinous,  ever-varying,  its 
operation  is  incessant,  effectual.  It  is  active,  passive*;  simple, 
compound  ;  direct,  indirect  ;  formal,  informal  ;  stealthy,  insidious  ; 
systematic,  avowed.  It  is  occasional,  methodical  ;  plastic  and 
formative,  autocratic  and  laborious.  Passive  impressions  and  active 
habits,  as  some  one  has  said,  comprise  the  unhappy  education  of 
millions,  who  are  what  their  circumstances  and  their  recklessness 
have  together  made  them.  In  better  modes,  education  is  communi¬ 
cated,  protracted,  improved,  through  slow  revolving  periods  ;  com¬ 
mencing,  continuing,  with  our  breathing  existence  ;  terminal  alone 
in  death.  It  all  shows  the  present  as  “  the  dim  dawn,  the  twilight 
of  our  day,  the  vestibule”  we  tread  and  cross,  introducing  us  to  the 
great  temple  of  our  being  in  eternity.  There  our  age  becomes 
mature,  dreams  no  more  infest  us,  our  knowledge  is  perfect ;  our 
blessedness  as  Christians  eternal.  Till  then  we  are  in  our  non¬ 
age  ;  all  is  education  ;  earth  its  ample,  extended,  appropriate,  solemn 
theater ! 

We  speak  however  of  education  alone  as  didactic,  systematic, 
instituted  for  appropriate  ends  ;  the  nurture,  the  culture  of  the 
youthful  mind,  so  qualified  aright  to  act  a  proper  part,  influential, 
useful,  on  this  platform  of  probationary  life  ;  so  to  intend  and  secure 
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the  inheritance  in  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  infinitely  better  life  to  come. 
To  prosecute  this  great  and  good  work,  our  incentives  and  encour¬ 
agements,  as  Americans  and  as  Christians,  are  not  wanting  or  in¬ 
ferior  ;  that  our.  mothers  may  be  models,  our  children  examples  to 
mankind  ;  that  our  daughters  may  become  women  of  wisdom,  an 
honor  to  their  species,  a  glory  to  our  country,  the  wonder  of  nations, 
the  joy  of  their  parents  ;  a  blessing,  a  beauty  to  the  world  ;  the  in¬ 
comparable  attraction  of  home,  yes,  a  bright  adorning  to  the  churches 
of  our  God.  We  wish  them  to  be  truly  elevated  and  superior  ;  ig¬ 
noring  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  so  vulgar  and  degrading ;  too  rich  in 
mental  furniture  to  be  servile,  or  affected,  or  extravagant,  or  ostenta¬ 
tious  ;  too  refined  and  enlightened  not  to  command  esteem  ;  too 
good  to  be  useless  ;  too  well-informed  and  celestial  in  their  mental 
horizon  to  be  frivolous,  or  empty,  or  idle';  too  sensible  to  the  claims 
and  relations  of  duty  to  the  grandeur  of  piety  not  to  be  intelligent 

and  consistent  Christians. 

« 

This  is  something  like  the  synopsis  of  our  plan.  In  its  expan¬ 
sion  and  vindication  I  seem  to  be,  in  general,  the  representative, 
the  advocate,  at  once  of  all  human  interests  ;  speaking  here  not  for 
myself  alone,  but  for  all  my  honored  and  revered  associates  of  the 
Faculty,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  the  Synod  of  Genesee, 
whose  Christian  patriarchate  is  pledged  for  the  supervision  of  all 
the  high  and  holy  trusts  and  interests  of  this,  by  formal  adoption,  its 
own  noble  school  ;  that  it  mav  be  maintained  and  augmented  to 
coming  ages  as  thk  model  seminary,  for  the  due  training  of  our 
daughters  in  science  and  literature,  in  morals  and  religion,  in 
manners  and  in  graces,  for  this  world  and  for  that  better  one  to 
come.  *  *  *  #  #  *  # 

We  here  regard  the  idea  of  a  universal  standard  of  education  as 
superficial,  contracted,  erroneous.  It  is  neither  utilitarian,  nor 
jihilosophical,  nor  suited  to  our  country.  Some  indeed  think  learn¬ 
ing,  also  virtue,  so  absolutely  good,  that  they  utterly  scout  tlie  idea 
of  utility  as  related  to  either  ;  so  that  virfue  is  absolutely  good, 
because  literally  good  for  nothing  ;  since,  if  you  show  its  relations, 
its  economics,  in  which  its  goodness  works,  by  proper  means,  for 
right  ends,  it  is  absolute  no  more  :  since  piety  itself  is  vitiated,  if 
we  are  told,  even  by  the  Spirit,  that  it  is  profitable  fur  all  things. 
So  some  scholars  of  renowned  abstractions,  each  a  sedentary  statue 
of  superfluous  learning,  have  and  hold  an  ideal  standard,  which 
they  make  so  universal  too,  that,  compared  with  it,  no  man  is  to  be 
called  learned  who  is  not  its  fitting  counterpart,  its  rectilinear 
parallel.  '  At  the  same  time,  these  columns  of  lustrous  phosphorus 
abhor  all  utilitarianism  as  vulgar  and  necessarily  unlearned,  them- 
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selves  deservinof  the  satirical  indignation  of  all  the  common  sense 
that  is  left  in  the  world  !  Their  own  poets  have  rendered  their 
sarcastic  tributes,  just  whether  to  Oxonian  or  Teutonic  monsters  of 
learned  inaction,  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent,  so  doating,  so  re¬ 
nowned,  so  useless. 

But  ye  are  learned  ;  in  volumes  deep  you  sit, 

In  vrisdom  shallow ;  pompous  ignorance  ! 

Would  you  be  still  more  learned  than  the  learned  ? 

Learn  well  to  know  how  much  need  not  be  known, 

And  what  that  knowledge  which  impairs  your  sense. 

One  is  educated,  indeed  learned,  when  prepared,  in  the  relations 
where  Providence  has  placed  him,  to  act  well  his  part  on  the  great 
stage  of  events  ;  rational  and  beneficent ;  understanding  things  ; 
meeting  trials  and  vicissitudes  with  philosophic  constancy  ;  as  wisely 
trustful  in  God  for  all  He  has  promised  to  his  own. 

In  what  we  say,  and  objectively  own,  about  the  model  seminary, 
w’e  intend  no  illiberal  exclusion,  we  arrogate  no  pre-eminence. 
There  are  other,  we  wish  there  were  more,  excellent  establishments 
of  the  sort,  in  our  own  imperial  State,  throughout  our  own  incom¬ 
parable  country — since,  “  with  all  thy  faults,  we  love  thee  still,  our 
country !”  These  institutions  we  have  no  idea  to  disparage  or  overlook. 
We  regard  them  with  no  jealousy  or  disfavor.  We  only  congratulate 
our  cotemporaries  on  their  origin,  their  progress,  their  success,  as 
tending  to  inaugurate  our  nation’s  improved  and  excellent  future.  We 
only  mean,  in  our  own  province,  our  own  surroundings,  under  the  genial 
wing  of  our  own  synodical  protectorate  ;  much  more,  more  by  infinite, 
as  under  the  care  and  favor  of  Almighty  God  invoked,  to  do  our  best ; 
to  aim  high  ;  to  salute  the  whole  sisterhood  of  similar  nurseries,  in 
the  spirit  of  cordial  good  fellowship  ;  to  learn  from  them,  as  we  only 
rejoice  in  their  prosperity,  young  or  old  ;  to  remember,  however, 
that  ours  is  already  of  age  ;  to  giv(^  them  all  some,  reason,  possibly, 
for  a  generous  reciprocity  of  esteem  and  kindness  ;  corresponding 
and  co-operating  in  so  common,  so  holy  a  cause  ;  moving  in 
elevations  superior  to  all  the  lower  strata  of  sordid  competition  ;  tc 
all  the  littleness  of  ignoble  arts  or  acts  of  rivalrv — however  neces- 
sary  these  may  seem  to  the  illiterate,  the  low-bred,  the  irreligious. 

Education — generally  considered  :  by  this  wm  mean  not  merely 
communicating  or  obtaining  the  treasures  of  liberal  knowledge  ;  but 
specially  invigoration,  discipline  of  the  mental  powers  ;  their  just 
development ;  their  modest,  yet  regular  confidential  exercise  ;  their 
correct  and  profitable  habituation  ;  their  reach  of  comprehension ; 
application,  and  self-control ;  in  all,  their  elegant  facility  of  action : 
all  this,  as  connected,  especially  in  this  institute,  with  symmetry 
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of  conduct,  naturalness  and  dignity  of  manners  ;  physical  welfare,  as 
scientifically  and  practically  regarded  ;  the  executive  faculty  ;  and 
the  sway  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  over  the  entire 
humanity  of  every  individual. 

Knowledge  often  exists  to  a  certain  extent  without  education,  as 
we  painfully  and  frequently  observe.  We  need  to  be  educated  in 
order  to  get  knowledge  ;  in  order  well  and  skillfully  to  use  it,  when 
obtained.  We  often  see  a  knowing  uneducated  man  who  plainly 
seems  to  know  every  thing — but  his  own  want  of  education.  His 
mind  lacks  training.  It  has  no  discipline.  To  generalize,  to  be 
methodical,  to  reason  logically,  to  use  wisely  what  he  knows,  to 
acquire  and  class  his  knowledge,  to  think  consecutively,  to  see  the 
natural  and  the  artificial  relations  of  things,  to  know  phases  and  the 
philosophy  of  language,  to  adapt  words  and  thoughts  to  things  : 
here  his  defects  and  faults  expatiate.  What  is  science  ?— he  can  not 
define  it.  Philosophy — what  ?  He  can  not  tell.  The  diflerence 
between  opinion  and  science,  theory  and  demonstration,  hypothesis 
and  conviction,  he  is  less  competent  to  explore:  so  confused,  isolated, 
ill-assorted,  impracticable,  ordinarily,  what  he  knows.  Thus  Bacon 
describes  it:  “Unde  bene  Heraclitus;  Homines  scientias  quaerere 
in  mirioribus  mundis,  et  non  in  majore  sive  communi.”  Even  the 
learned,  as  he  avers,  sometimes,  the  unlearned  often,  show  want  of 
training — they  not  wisely  observe,  methodize,  generalize,  or  estimate 
as  they  ought,  what  they  specifically  and  successively  learn,  and  in 
isolation  know.  Regularly  and  wisely  to  accumulate  knowledge,  or 
methodically  to  assort  and  arrange  it  for  use,  they  are  incompetent ; 
as  difficult  for  them  properly  to  teach  or  communicate,  even  what  in 
some  sort  they  probably  understand  and  correctly  know.  To  develop 
the  mental  faculties,  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  mind,  to  expand 
the  intellect,  and  thus  invigorate  the  capacity  of  useful  and  orderly 
thought ;  to  habituate  and  establish  the  best  style  of  perception  and 
of  thinking  and  of  speaking,  and  so  enrich  and  stock  the  mind  with 
well-defined  and  well-compounded  ideas  ;  making  more  and  better 
all  the  capabilities  of  the  person,  for  the  actualities  of  life  ;  this  is 
what,  mainly,  we  mean  by — education.  The  etymology  of  the  word, 
e  and  duco,  to  draw  out  or  educe,  shows  its  normal  meaning.  We 
accept  the  definition  of  Webster:  “Education  comprehends  all  that 
series  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  is  intended  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  correct  the  temper,  and  form  the  manners  and 
habits  of  youth,  and  fit  them  for  usefulness  in  their  future  stations 
that  is,  to  develop,  augment,  and  accomplish  them  in  the  best  way 
for  the  realities  of  human  life. 

Thus  the  educated  mind  takes  hold  of  things  by  the  right  handle  ; 
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knows  how  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  best  way  ;  as  also  to 
methodize,  class,  use,  combine,  prove,  illustrate,  and  teach  or  com¬ 
municate  it,  in  a  style  at  once  easy,  masterly,  effective,  and  orna¬ 
mental.  Such  a  mind  needs  no  encomium  or  recommendation  ;  its 
excellence  is  self-evident. 

Such  systematic  nurture  is  the  grand  necessity  of  every  human 
beinCT.  Man,  as  fallen,  is  born  into  this  world,  alas  !  wholly  i^no- 
rant ;  totally  destitute  of  ideas.  The  day-dream  of  innate  ideas 
was  once  popular  ;  delusive  as  pleasing.  Philosophic,  potential, 
pious,  as  it  once  seemed  to  doting  churchmen,  adventurous  char¬ 
latans,  secular  potentates,  w'ho  were  very  physical  often  in  their 
metaphysics,  wielding  the  sword,  rather  than  the  pen,  in  disputation, 
while  millions  were  mad  for  it,  infatuated  with  it  for  centuries  ;  it 
is  wholly  exploded  now,  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh ;  so  con¬ 
temptible  in  its  fatuity,  its  falsity,  that  it  is,  at  present,  not  worth 
refuting.  We  all  know  better ;  more  correctly  understand  theology 
and  psychology  than  to  endure  it  for  a  moment.  No  !  It  is  fact  that 
we  are  all  so  natively  ignorarlt,  all  as  apostate  creatures  ;  since 
“  the  fall  brought  mankind  into  an  estate  of  sin  and  misery.”  Hence, 
like  it  or  not,  as  we  may ;  believe  it  or  not,  as  we  choose,  we  are 
all  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.  Now',  of  this 
ruined  condition,  our  native  ignorance  of  all  things,  especially  of 
God,  is  a  miserable  demonstrated  fact ;  its  most  melancholy  fruit 
and  evidence.  Zophar,  the  Naamathite,  w'as  plainly  right  when  he 
affirmed,  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  against  human  vanity 
and  assumption  :  Vain  man  would  he  wise,  though  man  he  born  like 
a  wild  ass’s  colt.  Hence  w'e  recognize  this  terrible  fact,  with  all 
its  accompaniments,  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  every  right  system 
of  education.  On  the  opposite  theory,  some  men,  some  wmmen, 
born  blind,  never  get  their  eyes  open.  We  know  that  man  is  born 
into  this  world  ignorant  as  a  brute,  destitute  of  ideas,  needing,  oh! 
how  vastly,  the  aid  of  others — especially  of  mothers,  to  supply  his 
mental  and  moral  wants ;  to  educate  him  for  his  wondrous  future  in 
tw'O  worlds. 

In  infancy,  in  youth,  on  other’s  care"* 

Hangs  all  our  hope.” 

i)f  our  sinful,  fallen  estate,  w'e  are  sure,  this  ignorance  is  an  ingre¬ 
dient,  a  constituent  in  part.  Not  so  w'as  man  originally  created. 
It  was  only  sin  that  could  detrude  him  from  his  pristine  glory  ; 
where  produced,  not  born,  never  an  infant,  but  mature  at  first,  both 
Adam  and  Eve  knew'  God  and  his  creatures,  with  no  degrading 
affinities  ;  both  made  in  these  relations  like  to  the  angels,  but  a  little 
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*  We  might  substitute  “  on  mother’s  care.” 
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lower  than  they.  They  never  wept  or  wanted,  so  complete,  as  they 
proceeded  from  the  mighty  hand  that  formed  them  the  miniatures  of 
himself ;  each  a  piece  of  work  worthy  of  such  a  glorious  architect. 
To  them  education  had  no  such  exigent  relation  as  it  now  has  to  us, 
inferring  our  debasement.  Alas  !  how  changed.  Adam,  where  art 
thou  ?  This  grand  humiliating  fact,  it  is,  we  know,  considered 
elegant,  as  it  therefore  becomes  fashionable,  in  some  high  circles, 
to  obscure,  or  even  to  ignore  and  deny.  Honestly  believing  the 
word  of  God,  the  facts  which  it  attests,  we  here  have  no  com¬ 
promises  with  gasconading  infidelity,  with  cardinal  heresy  ;  none  at 
all  !  Their  view  is  plainly  contrary  to  philosophy,  as  it  is  to  Scrip¬ 
ture.  We  recognize  the  solemn  truth  in  preference  ;  arguing  from  it 
both  the  necessity  of  education,  and  the  pow^erful  motives  derived 
from  it,  to  sustain  and  prosecute  its  ministries. 

Man  is  born  ignorant,  having  no  ideas,  not  one,  on  any  subject ; 
yet  having  faculties,  capabilities,  powers,  that  may,  by  proper  culti¬ 
vation  and  the  grace  of  God,  expand,  augment,  and  act,  in  light,  in 
service,  for  excellent  achievement*  on  earth  ;  for  glory,  honor,  im¬ 
mortality,  in  heaven.  Like  the  bud  before  it  blooms,  its  colors, 
its  odors,  its  staminate  and  pistillate  organism,  though  a  flower  of 
consummate  beauty  be  thence  evolved,  all  are  cased  in  darkness  at 
first,  till,  opened  to  the  light  of  heaven,  w^e  perceive  and  enjoy  its 
beauties  and  its  sweets  ;  w’e  wonder  at  its  powers  no  longer  latent ; 
admire  its  exquisite  decorations  ;  remembering  that  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these — no  longer  buds,  but 
educated  flowers  ! 

The  infidelity  to  which  we  refer  is  at  once  insidious  and  poisonous. 
In  some  high  places,  it  is  popular,  if  not  waxing  mighty  and  strong. 
Advocated  or  assumed  in  the  churches  by  certain  meteoric  and 
erratic  stars,  the  doctrine  is  grateful  to  the  shallow  and  unprincipled  ; 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  truth  is  not  seen  ;  and  the  million 
are  the  dupes,  perhaps  the  victims,  of  its  sorcery.  Alas  !  that 
“  Reverend”  impostors  are  any  where  so  prevalent,  so  illustrious. 
Enemies  alike  of  man  and  of  God,  they  are  also  traitors  to  their 
country  ;  injuring  the  souls  which  their  “  Reverend”  impiety  pre¬ 
tends  so  eminently  to  serve.  'I'hey  invent  another  gosjwl,  which  is  not 
ANOTHER  ;  and  we  know  who  says  to  them,  Behold,  all  ye  that  kindle'a 
fire,  that  compass  yourselves  about  with  sj^arks ;  walk  in  the  light  of 
your  fire,  and  in  the  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled ;  this  shall  ye  have 
of  my  hand — ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow.  This  is  intelligible. 

For  learner,  for  teacher,  it  is  greatly  needful  to  appreciate  aright 
the  native,  the  awful  ignorance  of  apostate  man.  It  tends  to  make 
us  thorough  and  honest ;  to  nerve  the  efforts  of  exertion,  to  coun- 
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terrail  the  evil  of  ignorance,  recognized  as  evil,  to  make  us  value 
knowledge,  as,  in  its  place,  of  worth  incalculable.  It  disenchants 
the  whole  subject  of  mystery,  and  gives  us  a  just  insight  of  human 
nature.  Hence  it  humbles  us,  as  knowing  what  we  are  ;  as  hoping 
to  become  all  we  ought  to  be,  only  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Restorer  ; 
putting  on  the  new  man,  luhich  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the 
image  of  him  that  created  him. 

Hence  we  know  also  how  much  men  may  attain,  in  view  of  what 
they  have  attained — even  all  that  made  the  scholarship  of  Newton  ; 
the  philosophy  of  Bacon  ;  the  literature  of  Chalmers  ;  the  shrewd 
practical  sense  of  Franklin  ;  the  geological  information  of  Hugh 
Miller,  or  Dr.  Buckland ;  or  of  our  own  Professors,  Silliman, 
Hitchcock,  Torrey,  Maury,  and  a  host  of  others.  All  is  attained, 
all  attainable.  I  mean  not  to  indorse  the  dogma  of  Helvetius,  that 
all  minds  are  natively  equal.  As  connected  with  the  body,  and 
developing  in  it,  certainly  they  are  not  equal.  Still  it  is  a  great 
truth,  that  education  and  its  fruits,  resulting  from  application  or 
indolence,  is  mainly,  under  God,  the  cause  and  the  solution  of  the 
common  diversity.  This  is  a  mighty  truth  !  Let  industry  take 
heart,  and  idleness  be  ashamed  !  How,  said  one,  to  the  great  John 
Locke,  how  came  you  to  acquire  so  much  knowledge  ?  How  did 
you  ever  get  it — or  was  it  born  with  you  ?  He  replied — Whatever 
I  know,  I  have  attained  in  the  ordinary  ways  of  study,  with  these 
two  rules  perhaps  tolerably  well  observed  ;  first,  never  to  be  ashamed 
to  ask  for  information  ;  second,  to  be  gratefully  availed  of  all  means 
in  my  power,  willing  to  learn  anything  of  any  one,  who  could  teach 
me ;  n'ever  having  found  a  person  yet  who  did  not  know  something 
that  I  knew  not,  or  excel  me  in  some  art  or  profession  that  was  his, 
not  mine.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  also  referred  an  inquirer,  in  a  similar 
manner,  modestly,  to  his  habit  of  observation,  as  solving  at  once  the 
whole  problem  in  regard  to  himself.  He  observed — he  thought. 
Some  men  comparative  do  neither  ;  possibly  some  women  !  It  was 
a  fact,  however,  that  they  loved  learning ;  they  loved  knowledge  ; 
they  searched  for  it  as  for  hid  treasure  ;  here  was  the  secret  of  their 
success,  here  the  hiding  of  their  power.  They  considered  a  fact,  a 
phenomenon,  an  axiom,  with  clear  perception,  logical  induction, 
just  combination  :  hence  Newton  saw  farther  than  others,  in  the 
same  light  of  nature,  that  had  been  shining  for  so  many  ages,  where 
thousands  of  millions  that  lived  in  it  saw  comparatively  nothing. 
Not  one  of  them  at  least  so  observed  or  so  thought,  it  seems,  as  to 
make  the  magnificent  induction  of  “  the  occult  principle,”  as  it  used 
to  be  called  in  proud  reprehension,  that  of  universal  gravitation  ;  at 
first  rejected,  ridiculed,  persecuted,  even  by  scholars  ;  now  abso- 
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lutely  known  to  be  true  ;  so  received  and  maintained,  by  all  the 
proper  philosophers  in  the  world.  Newton  has  the  unique  honor; 
his  memory  retains  it,  without  peer  or  rival,  of  that  intellectually 
glorious  discovery. 

One  grand  object  of  education  is  to  learn  how  to  think ;  how  to 
exercise  our  powers  in  useful  and  productive  thought ;  how  to  use 
the  faculties  God  has  given  us,  so  as  to  strengthen  and  improve 
them  ;  making  five  talents  ten,  two  talents  four,  one  talent  two. 
The  means  of  thought  are  both  natural  and  artificial ;  to  improve 
both  of  these,  and  familiarize  their  use,  is  one  of  the  grand  func¬ 
tions  of  education.  The  hand  needs  tutoring  in  the  arts,  not  more 
than  the  mind  in  the  sciences.  Each  must  have  its  appropriate 
helps,  its  suited  implements,  the  arms  of  its  own  warfare  :  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  substantive,  the  massive  wit  of  the  second  aphorism  of 
the  Novum  Organum,  so  apposite  to  our  present  argument:  Nec 
manus  nuda,  nec  intellectus  sibi  permissus,  multum  valet.  Instru- 
mentis  et  auxiliis  res  perficitur ;  quibus  opus  est,  non  minus  ad 
intellectum  quam  ad  manum.  Atque  ut  instrumenta  manus  motum 
aut  cient  aut  regunt,  ita  et  instrumenta  mentis  inteilectui  aut  sug- 
geriint  aut  cavent. 

There  are  grades,  differences,  in  society,  in  persons  ;  both  indi¬ 
viduals  and  classes,  as  all  the  world  knows  ;  these  pervading,  end¬ 
less,  various  without  discernible  order  or  limit ;  often  curious, 
astonishing.  In  forms  and  degrees  innumerable,  such  variations 
continue.  No  theorized  equality,  no  imaginations  of  envy,  no 
legislation  of  democracy,  can  reverse  or  alter  it.  Look  at  bodies^ 
countenances,  histories  of  men  ;  their  costumes,  manners,  endow¬ 
ments,  principles,  attainments,  influences,  destinies,  idiosyncrasies ; 
how  they  vary !  Are  they  all  six  feet  high  ?  do  they  weigh  as 
much,  in  matter,  in  mind,  one  as  another  ?  Are  their  talents  all  the 
same,  quality,  quantity,  manifestation  ?  Are  they  all  equally  well 
informed  ?  Do  all  live  to  octogenarian  longevity  ?  Are  all  alike 
graceful  in  movement,  expert  in  tactics,  agreeable  in  behavior  ?  Is 
their  knowledge  equal,  probity,  wealth,  .pleasure,  fame,  pedigree, 
health,  popularity,  bodily  vigor  ?  Do  they  all  obey  the  Gospel  ? 
Are  all  saved  eternally?  To  affjrm  or  pretend  the  universal 
equality  of  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stupidity  or  the  absurdity  it 
evinces,  is  an  affront,  an  outrage  to  all  sensible  persons.  What 
infinite  difference  in  this  life,  more  in  that  to  come,  between  one 
that  obeys  the  gospel  of  Christ,  compared  with  one  who  only 
disobeys  it  ?  Next  only  to  this,  is  the  difference  in  melioration  and 
superiority  made  by  education,  as  seen  in  one  who  has  it,  compared 
with  one  who  is  devoid  of  it.  Comparative  seraph,  comparative 
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brute  !  Ignorance  indeed  sees  not  itself,  having  no  notion  of  its 
own  destin}^  or  immensity,  or  identity  ;  while  others,  esprc^ially  the 
wise,  see  it  with  alternate  pity  and  disgust,  feeling  and  suffering 
often  its  ugly,  its  ill-mannered,  its  intensely  annoying  demonstra¬ 
tions  ;  especially  when  it  affects  learning,  or  dreams  of  its  own 
desirable  society.  Ignorance,  joined  so  often  with  assumption  and 
impudence,  decorated  frequently  with  the  glitter  of  wealth,  enacting 
the  strut  of  fashion,  dogmatical  and  noisy,  consequential  in  the 
glories  of  vanity  and  bad  grammar,  is  a  nuisance,  sometimes 
revolting  and  insufferable.  Our  times  show  great  fecundity  in  the 
growth  and  frequency  of  this  genus  of  philosophers.  Were 
ignorance  only  modest,  teachable,  conscious  of  something  which 
it  ought  to  learn,  it  were  comparatively  pardonable,  comparatively 
tolerable.  But  otherwise,  oh !  the  chimera  dire,  the  intruder 
frightful,  the  atmosphere  mephitic  ;  all  its  progeny  fit  only,  not  even 
that,  for  communion  among  themselves.  The  modern  Polyphemus, 
with  one  eye  only,  and  that  extinguished  in  ever-during  night ! 

Monstrum  horrendum  !  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum. 

As  to  self-education,  so  called,  I  am  not  the  one  absolutely  to 
censure  or  degrade  it ;  many  an  automath  has  become  an  honor  to 
learning.  In  a  qualified  sense,  it  is  the  only  real  and  good  kind  of 
education  in  the  world.  The  attentive  groom  can  take  the  horse  to 
the  w^ater,  but  the  horse  must  drink  it,  as  the  scholar  must  study  for 
himself.  There  is  no  possible  succedaneum  for  personal  application, 
study,  thought,  self-discipline.  The  apparatus,  the  means,  the  appli¬ 
ances,  the  helps,  the  facilities  manifold,  of  grammar-school  or  univer¬ 
sity,  so  valuable  when  correctly  appreciated  and  used,  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  of  themselves  ;  nor  is  there  any  charm,  electric  or  magical,  in 
the  best  lectures  or  diagrams,  or  in  the  chair  of  the  most  erudite  and 
devoted  professor,  to  dispense  with  the  sedulity  and  ingenuous  labor 
of  the  pupil :  no  !  Nor  is  the  glory  of  a  degree  publicly  awarded,  to 
the  juvenes  ad  prim  umin  atihus  gradum  admissos,  so  potential  as  to 
make  scholars  of  the  candidates,  who  can  not  anal3dically  translate 
their  own  diplomas  ;  to  whom  their  latinizing  mystic  sheep-skin,  in 
some  instances,  might  as  w'ell  retain  its  native  woolly  honors, 
for  any  good  essential  to  be  derived  from  so  pompous  a  piece  of 
lettered  parchment,  with  signatures  and  seals  and  ribbons  flourish¬ 
ing  appurtenant.  It  is  in  this  way  that  learning  is  progressively 
damaged  in  our  country,  the  standard  of  attainment  sunk,  by  the 
rivalry  of  chartered  institutions,  delighting  in  full  classes,  a  numeri¬ 
cal  swell  of  graduates  at  each  commencement ;  delighting  too  at  all 
events  in  the  large  aggregation  of  term  fees.  This  m.akes  them  like 
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public  mints,  that  furtively  embase  the  coin  of  the  country  ;  fixing 
the  national  stamp  on  brass  instead  of  gold ;  sanctioning  a  system 
of  public  robbery,  such  as  no  nation  will  or  ever  should  endure.  I 
know  there  are  noble  exceptions — would  there  were  more  of  them, 
to  whom  such  censure  is  inapplicable,  as  that  of  the  indignant 
bard : 

The  schools  became  a  scene 
Of  solemn  farce,  where  ignorance  in  stilts, 

His  cap  well  lined  with  logic  not  his  own. 

With  parrot  tongue  performed  the  scholar’s  part, 

Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  supply  the  place  of  personal  application, 
patient  study,  laborious  thought.  Colleges  and  professors  are  not 
the  divinities  that  can  enact  the  impossible  miracles  of  transforma¬ 
tion  desired.  They  can  not  metamorphose  dolt  into  philosopher, 
idler  into  scholar,  or  son  of  fortune  and  of  fashion,  by  right 
primogenial  or  prescriptive,  into  prince  or  peer  of  the  realm  of 
science  ;  into  chieftain  envied  in  the  walks  of  learning ;  into 
genuine  dignitary  of  the  ecumenical  republic  of  letters.  No  !  God 
has  made  nature  true  to  his  own  revealed  laws  ;  giving  wisely  no 
patronage  to  indolence,  no  sanction  to  presumption,  no  premium  to 
afiectation  or  quackery,  in  church  or  state.  It  is  only  the  illumined 
one,  who  sees  his  laws  and  honors  them  ;  who  approves  his  wisdom 
and  corresponds  with  it ;  who  is  honest  and  assiduous  in  his  world  ; 
who  admires  with  ingenuous  delight  his  ways  ;  only  such  a  one,  who 
finds  pleasure  in  effort,  sees  success  continually  crowning  exertion, 
is  conscious  of  progress  and  profit  equaling  the  lapse  of  time  ; 
realizing  with  lofty  felicity  the  rare  grandeur  of  a  well-furnished,  a 
highly  cultivated  mind.  Thus  is  he  a  legitimate  owner,  a  person  of 
resources  all  his  own,  of  opulence  immense,  a  real  nobleman, 
inheriting  estates  not  passively,  from  the  mere  fatality  of  his  birth ; 
but  actively,  honorably,  by  acquisition,  by  patience,  by  achievement; 
in  a  sense  self-graduated,  promoted,  made  a  blessing  to  society  : 
assuming  here,  of  course,  that  he  is  both  scholar  and  Christian, 
uniting  what  ought  never  to  be  separated,  at  once  student  and 
worshiper. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  society,  the  system  of  our  God,  nor 
rs  IT  AT  ALL  DISCOURAGING  to  the  sober,  the  honest  aspirant.  On 
thf^  contrary,  mercy  turns  many  of  h6r  own  severities  into  advant¬ 
ages  and  attractions.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  breads 
till  thou  return  to  the  ground,  is  at  once  a  penalty  and  a  promise,  as 
well  as  an  exponent  of  the  economy  to  which  we  belong.  It  pro 
duces  bread  for  us  ;  it  gives  it  a  better  relish  ;  it  shows  our  authentic 
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title  to  its  possession,  when  we  perform  the  task  before  Ave  enjoy 
the  recompense.  Still,  education  requires  time.  It  is  the  proper 
growth  of  the  learner.  It  may  be  assisted,  facilitated,  beguiled  of 
its  asperities  ;  but  it  can  not  be  participated.  Precipitation,  if  at¬ 
tempted,  may  be  mischief  only  in  the  end  An  infant  is  not,  by  a 
fiat,  to  be  matured  into  a  man  ;  nor  an  ignoramus  to  be  summarily 
extemporized  into  a  philosopher.  'Fhere  must  be  all  the  necessary 
stages  of  the  complicated  process,  analogous  to  that  of  the  body  ; 
mastication,  digestion,  assimilation,  nutrition,  development,  augmen¬ 
tation,  maturity,  competency,  polish,  richness,  excellence,  useful¬ 
ness  ;  then,  if  ever,  reputation.  Besides,  it  is  every  way  perilous 
and  wrong  to  gorge  the  mind  or  overtask  its  powers.  If  three 
years  Avill  not  suffice,  take  more — take  five  or  six  for  education.  It 
will  be  iXFixiTELV  better,  cheaper,  productive  more  of  fruit  and 
satisfaction.  The  alternative  is  fallacious  and  destructive.  You 
may  ruin  the  liealth,  shorten  the  life,  and  accomplish  a  transient 
renown  ;  you  can  never  confer  lasting  benefit  or  usefulness  by  too 
much  study  in  too  little  time.  This  is  canonical. 

On  the  value  of  knowledge,  as  illumining  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
scattering  away  the  malaria  of  ignorance,  I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself 
in  this  place  to  declaim.  I  will  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a  supe¬ 
rior  source.  Knowledge,  in  general,  says  Robert  Hall,  expands  the 
mind,  exalts  the  faculties,  refines  the  taste  of  pleasure,  and  opens 
numerous  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  By  means  of  it,  we 
become  less  dependent  for  satisfaction  upon  the  sensitive  appetites, 
the  gross  pleasures  of  sense  are  more  easily  despised,  and  we  are 
made  to  feel  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material  part  of 
our  nature.  Instead  of  being  continually  solicited  bv  the  influence 
and  irritation  of  sensible  objects,  the  mind  can  retire  within  herself, 
and  expatiate  in  the  cool  and  quiet  walks  of  contemplation.  The 
Author  of  nature  has  wisely  annexed  a  pleasure  to  the  exercise  of 
our  active  powers,  and  particularly  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which,  if 
it  be  in  some  instances  less  intense,  is  far  more  durable  than  the 
gratifications  of  sense,  and  is,  on  that  account,  incomparably  more 
valuable.  Its  duration,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  properties,  ren¬ 
ders  it  more  A'aluable.  It  may  be  repeated  without  satiety,  and 
pleases  afresh  on  every  reflection  upon  it.  These  are  self-created 
satisfactions,  always  within  our  reach,  not  dependent  upon  events, 
not  requiring  a  peciilar  combination  of  circumstances  to  produce  or 
maintain  them  ;  they  rise  from  the  mind  itself,  and  inhere,  so  to 
speak,  in  its  very  substance.  Let  the  mind  but  retain  its  proper 
functions,  and  they  spring  up  spontaneously,  unsolicited,  unborrowed, 
and  unbought.  Even  the  difficulties  and  impediments  which  ob- 
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struct  the  pursuit  of  truth,  serve,  according  to  the  economy  under 
which  we  are  placed,  to  render  it  more  interesting.  The  labor  of 
intellectual  search  resembles  and  exceeds  the  tumultuous  pleasures 
of  the  chase  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  overcoming  a  formidable  ob¬ 
stacle,  or  of  lighting  on  some  happy  discovery,  gives  all  the  enjoy-  ^ 
ment  of  a  conquest,  without  those  corroding  reflections  by  which  the 
latter  must  be  impaired.  Can  we  doubt  that  Archimedes,  who  was 
so  absorbed  ^n  his  contemplations  as  not  to  be  diverted  by  the  sack¬ 
ing  of  his  native  city,  and  was  killed  in  the  very  act  of  meditating  a 
mathematical  theorem,  did  not,  when  he  exclaimed  suj5rjxa,  svpr]xa, 

I  have  found  it !  1  have  found  it !  feel  a  transport  as  genuine  as  was 
ever  experienced  after  the  most  brilliant  victory  1 

We  live  in  the  country  that  befits,  that  requires,  universal  educa¬ 
tion.  Alas !  how  egregiously  it  needs  it,  to  insure  us  that  higher 
civilization,  which  seems  of  late  to  be  receding,  rather  than  advanc¬ 
ing  ;  from  Congress  and  other  high  places  of  the  nation,  downward, 
to  the  more  excitable,  who  are  always  the  more  ignorant  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  imported  or  native  ;  so  easily  seduced  by  demagogues,  so 
naturally  infuriated  by  partisan  appeals,  so  much  the  impulsive,  the 
prejudiced  victims  of  excitement  and  false  alarms  ;  so  ferocious 
withal  when  once  aroused,  that  their  interference  in  a  time  of  public 
commotion  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  an  ordinary  earthquake, 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.  We  need  edu¬ 
cation  among  the  masses  ;  we  need  Christianity  every  v.'here  dif¬ 
fused,  ascendant  ;  we  need  the  gracious  benediction  of  our  fa¬ 
thers’  God,  to  preserve  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  blood-bought 
liberties  which  they  procured  I’or  us  and  bequeathed  to  us,  as,  next 
to  salvation  itself,  our  most  precious  possession  and  inheritance. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  universal  education.  When  Napoleon, 
glorying  in  the  prosperity  of  his  beautiful  France,  lauding  his  nation 
as  accomplished  in  every  excellence,  inquired  of  the  distinguished 
Madame  Campari,  what  more  do  we  need  to  put  us  on  the  apex  of 
the  world  ?  She  promptly  replied,  with  the  most  felicitous  propriety, 
We  need  mothkrs,  sire.  Yes!  they  had  wives  ;  these  had  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but,  after  all,  mothers,  mothers  were  sadly  wanting;  are  yet, 
not  in  France  alone!  Yet  many  of  our  citizens  are  awaking  to  the 
true  interests  of  our  nation  in  this  regard — our  sons  and  our 

DAUGHTERS  MUST  ALL  BE  WELL  AND  PROPERLY  EDUCATED!  OR, 

OUR  NATION  IS  UNDONE!  Let  US  remember  that  divine  Sentence  — 
Train  up  a.  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ;  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.  It  is  time  we  were  all  awake  to  the  exigen¬ 
cy  ;  time  that  all  should  begin  to  think  of  the  necessity  of  our  co¬ 
operation  with  God  himself,  in  using  his  appointed  means  for  the 
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salvation  of  our  country ;  so  that  order,  freedom,  piety,  truth,  may 
universally  prevail  among  all  our  teeming  population  ;  so  ivisdom 
and  knowledge  shall  he  the  stability  of  our  times,  even  strength  of 
salvations :  and  the  fear  of  Jehovah  shall  he  our  treasure. 

Admonished  by  recent  events,  ought  we  not  all  to  begin  to  think 
that  ignorance  and  brutality  are  no  qualihcation  for  office  ;  that  even 
a  member  of  Congress  should  be  so  far  civilized,  so  far  Christianized, 
in  all  cases,  as  not  only  to  understand  English  Grammar,  and  con¬ 
stitutional  law,  but  also  to  evince,  in  conduct,  his  superior  education; 
at  once  gentleman,  statesman,  patriot,  Christian  ;  by  self-govern¬ 
ment,  by  principle  rather  than  passion  controlling  his  ways,  by  all 
that  symmetry  of  correct  behavior  which  is  essentially  implied  in 
the  very  idea  of  virtuous  consistency,  respect  for  the  laws,  a  proper 
example,  in  a  word,  good  manners.  We  might  expect  better  things 
than  we  have  occasionally  to  witness  and  deplore,  even  among  the 
Honorable  of  cur  nation.  One  might  think  that  we  have  too  many 
newspapers  circulated  and  read,  to  permit  our  children,  young  or 
grown,  to  glory  in  barbaric  airs,  or  illiterate  rudeness,  or  reckless 
savagism  ;  too  many  schoolmasters,  especially  too  many  Bibles, 
abroad  in  the  land,  from  our  noble  national  fountain,  the  American 
Bible  Society,  to  allow^  our  population  to  retrograde  in  any  good 
thing;  certainly  to  believe  that  ignoraace  is  the  mother  of  devotion; 
or,  to  be  captivated  by  venal  politicians  and  sophistical  demagogues; 
who  should  not  be  allowed  even  a  hope  to  prosper,  in  their  won¬ 
derful  and  characteristic  love  for  “  the  dear  people,”  unless  they  can 
show  themselves  sincerely  in  favor  of  the  grand  process  of  levejl- 
I.XG  up*VARD,  instead  of  downward;  of  instructing  our  masses,  our 
black  and  red  and  white  millions,  progressively  and  increasingly,  in 
all  the  principles  of  science,  letters,  morals,  and  religion. 

But  the  subject  specially  appropriate  here  is  the  education  of 
WOMAN.  Its  importance,  its  normal  principles,  its  objective  aims, 
its  aspects  patriotic  and  social,  with  its  anticipated  results  in  our 
age  and  nation,  claim  our  consideration.  However  much  misunder¬ 
stood,  neglected,  cheapened,  it  may  have  been  among  iis,  it  is  now 
rising  auspiciously  in  the  estimate  of  the  community.  Our  position 
is,  that  the  liberal  and  high  and  Christian  education  of  our  daugh- 
tors  is  of  vast  importance  in  any  country ;  in  ours,  pre-eminently, 
fundamental,  indispensable.  So  far  as  it  prevails,  it  necessitates 
also  the  education  of  our  sons  ;  and  when  all  our  children  are  well 
and  thoroughly  taught,  what  a  grand  and  true  nobility  !  what  a  ben¬ 
ediction  !  our  country  must  become  increasingly  the  glory  of  all 
lands ;  realizing  the  bright  and  gorgeous  ideal  of  President  Dwight — 
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Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise, 

The  queea  of  the  ■world  and  the  child  of  the  skies. 

Is  woman  important  in  the  social  state  ?  Then  ought  she  to  be 
prepared  to  occupy  and  adorn  her  place  in  it.  Her  preparation  is 
as  important  exactly  as  her  education  ;  since  this  is  what  we  mean 
by  preparation.  Is  she  the  mother  of  sons  and  daughters  ;  are  these 
dependent,  in  the  first  stages  of  their  life,  more  on  ministering  angels, 
or  on  mothers,  to  mold,  inform,  direct  them,  in  the  ways  of  wis¬ 
dom  ?  The  first  fiv'e,  probably  the  first  twelve  years  of  infancy,  are 
mainly  shaped,  swayed,  determined,  alone  by  the  mother.  She 
forms  the  mind,  the  manners  ;  often  in  effect  stamps  the  destiny  of 
her  offspring.  Ought  she  to  be  ignorant  or  enlightened  ?  worldling 
or  Christian?  She  plants  the  seeds  of  the  coming  harvest.  When 
wise  and  faithful,  how  commonly  may  we  hope,  that  there  Jehovah 
commands  the  blessing,  even  life  forever  ?nore  !  Shall  we  then  fail 
to  educate  the  educators  of  mankind  ?  Ought  we  to  intend  the  deg¬ 
radation  and  perdition  of  the  species — or,  seek  wisely,  in  hope,  the 
sublimation,  the  salvation  of  all  men?  If  man  needs  mental  and 
moral  improvement,  how  can  this  ordinarily  be,  if  the  woman  that 
bear  him,  that  nursed  him,  is  herself  utterly  devoid  of  it?  herself 
more  animal  than  mother  !  In  every  other  relation,  too,  we  need  the 
angel  in  her;  not  the  pervert,  not  the  monster,  not  the  brute  of  our 
aversion.  If  man  ought  to  be  educated,  so  ought  woman ;  his 
dearest  and  most  intimate  companion,  the  minister  of  mercy  that 
guards  his  infanc}",  that  cheers  his  pilgrimage,  that  charms  his  life, 
that  mirrors  to  him  the  goodness  of  his  God,  that  soothes  his  weak¬ 
ness  on  the  bed  of  deatli,  that  expects  in  heaven  to  be  his  co-heir, 
his  co-equal,  through  Jesus  Christ,  forever. 

Woman  is  everywhere  the  criterion  of  society.  Where  she  is 
elevated  and  honored,  influential  and  correct,  useful  and  devout,  in 
the  same  degree  precisely  is  man  civilized,  exalted,  morally  refined, 
truly  ennobled.  As  she  is  wise  and  Christian,  such  is  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  God,  in  the  same  proportion,  ordinarily,  is  religion  in 
society  appreciated  and  ascendant.  In  how  many  nations  beyond 
the  confines  of  Christendom  is  woman  abject,  brutified,  enslaved ! 
'riiere,  too,  man  is  cruel,  degraded,  ignorant.  So  it  is,  so  it  was, 
so  will  it  be,  where  Christianity  is  not;  where  its  divine  excellence 
is  vitiated,  or  vailed,  or  denied.  Take  the  map  of  nations,  the  en- 
cyclopaidia  of  history;  look  there  at  woman.  Look — weep!  In 
her  the  species,  too,  are  squalid,  destroyed.  We  all  know  that  in 
heathendom,  through  all  the  wilderness  of  its  desolations,  woman  is 
the  victim,  the  sacrifice,  the  slave,  the  drudge,  of  her  selfish,  ignorant 
ord.  Where  Christianity  radiates  its  influence,  there  is  her  princi- 
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pality,  her  augmentation,  her  purity,  her  lovely  worth,  her  proper 
sway,  her  deserved  attributes,  her  real  honors.  Let  every  one  of 
the  sex  know  this ;  and  vindicate  her  own  wisdom,  by  revering  the 
Book  of  God.  The  Bible  is  her  halo,  her  shield,  the  Magna 
Charta  of  her  dignity.  Why  is  it  that  no  sane  man,  in  its  domain, 
ever  questions — whether  woman  has  a  soul  ?  As  well  ask,  has 
man  a  soul  ?  Can  she  ever  be  so  lost  to  virtue,  as  to  become  an 
infidel  ?  a  foe  to  her  sex,  herself,  her  country,  her  species,  her 
glory,  her  God  and  Saviour  1 

This  principle  we  hold  paramount;  her  education  ought  to  be 
conformed,  in  all  things,  to  the  divine  economy  ;  to  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  God,  as  shown  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  divine 
benediction  may  be  expected  only  in  correspondence  with  the  divine 
wisdom  and  order.  Woman  has  a  mission  all  her  own,  a  sphere  of 
action  peculiar ;  an  office  and  a  power  definite  ;  assigned  by  her 
Maker ;  where  he  will  use  her  agency  and  bless  her  influence. 
Any  other  dissimilar  province  is  not  hers  ;  there  she  foregoes  her 
own  prerogatives  and  attributes  ;  there  she  is  an  intruder,  pragmati¬ 
cal,  perverse  ;  sometimes  araazonian,  disgusting  ;  no  more  the  angel 
she  was  made  ;  earning  and  receiving  only  the  contempt  of  men. 

0  woman,  best  are  all  things  as  the  will 
Of  God  ordained  them;  his  creating  hand 
Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  left. 

The  difference  is  imprinted  upon  every  fiber  of  her  person.  Her 
flexile  form,  her  soft  and  tender  texture,  her  relative  adaptation,  her 
names  of  endearment — mother,  sister,  wife,  nurse,  soother,  sweetner 
of  life  and  solder  of  society"^^ — evince  her  proper  sphere,  as  not  at 
all  the  same  with  that  of  the  sterner  sex.  The  laws  of  God  are 
plainly  salic.  Woman  is  not  to  be  legislator,  magistrate,  general, 
lawyer,  sailor,  fireman,  plowman,  soldier,  or  preacher,  in  the  social 
and  national  commomvealth.  Her  structure,  more  refined,  delicate, 
sacred,  demonstrates  it.  Her  proper  sphere  is  home  ;  there  its  or¬ 
nament,  its  attraction,  its  influential  and  most  salutary  potentate,  its 
secondary  head  in  league  with  her  affectionate  husband ;  its  ineffa¬ 
ble,  indispensable  charm ;  its  compensation,  its  luster,  its  ap¬ 
propriate  glory.  She  is  there  to  be  appreciated,  cherished, 
defended,  by  men  ;  not  herself  to  enact  captain,  guardian,  champion,, 
more  than  termagant  or  virago.  Her  inferior  corporeal  powers,  her 
diminished  stature,  her  dependent  frame,  her  native  parasitical  in¬ 
stincts,  like  the  graceful  ivy  on  the  monarch  oak,  adorning  its 
majestic  supporter,  giving  form,  beauty,  expression  to  the  massive 
patron  of  its  elevation  and  safety,  all  declare,  that  her  province  is 

♦  Accommodated,  from  Elair’s  Grave. 
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peculiar  as  well  as  honorable  ;  her  prerogatives  and  rights  sustained 
only  within  it.  Here  is  she  the  beloved  vice-regal  head  ol‘  the  do¬ 
mestic  commonwealth  ;  invested  with  all  authority  as  the  legitimate 
of  its  administration.  She  governs  here  by  divine  right;  her  sub¬ 
jects  rejoicing  in  her  queenly  sway,  with  none  to  molest  or  impeach 
her  title.  Her  power  is  less  of  office  than  of  character;  yet  really 
blending  the  virtues  of  both ;  its  elements  are  goodness,  knowledge, 
’wisdom,  consistency,  correct  action,  sympathy,  beneticence.  Her 
husband  knows  no  home  without  her  ;  her  children  find  it  solitude 
and  desolation  in  her  absence  ;  her  guests  characterize  the  mansrion 
by  their  happy  memories  of  its  maternal  head  ;  she  the  moral  center 
that  irradiates  the  dependent  circle  of  dome.stic  life.  She  finds  it 
honor  and  privilege  only,  as  well  as  illumined  piety  toward  God, 
who  made,  who  rules  her,  to  remain,  with  divine  contentment,  where 
He  has  placed  her;  saying,  Occupi/till  I  come;  since  there,  and 
thence,  her  noiseless  power  is  felt  and  seen  abroad;  controlling  the 
nation,  the  Church,  the  world,  posterity  ;  by  educating  her  sons  and 
her  daughters  for  their  places  of  pov/er,  service,  honor,  in  the  com¬ 
ing  generation.  She  is  dependent  on  her  husband  in  many  respects; 
in  many  the  dependence  is  mutual ;  the  result  their  common  benefit. 
She,  wisely  estimating  the  ordinances  of  God,  rejoices  in  her  des¬ 
tiny  ;  making  so  many  happy  ;  illustrating  that  divine  axiom  in 
ethics,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive^  by  the  benefac¬ 
tions  that  make  such  numbers  her  grateful  debtors. 

What,  in  contrast  with  a  person,  and  a  character  so  lovely,  arc 
we  to  think  of  those,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  woman,  who,  imperi¬ 
ously  erecting  their  own  will  into  absolute  sovereignty,  dogmatizing 
their  own  claims,  while ,  trampling  in  the  dust  the  Hook  of  God, 
proudly  overruling  the  authority  of  its  Author,  display  in  public  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  and  summon  the  wom6n  of  the  universe  toge-  ' 
ther  to  it,  with  them  ?  What  kind  of  wisdom  is  that,  which,  forever 
clamorous  about  woman’s  rights,  seems  to  know  nothing,  therefore 
to  say  nothing,  about  the  proprieties  and  the  duties  of  woman  ;  if 
possible,  still  less,  about  woman’s  sins  ;  hence,  utterly  denying  the 
glory  of  woman’s  Saviour ;  while  it  only  prevents  woman’s  piety, 
by  which  her  immortal  interests  might  be  forever  availed  of  His 
perfect  and  effectual  mediation  1 

It  is  a  historical  fact,  that  God  never  made  a  queen  regnant,  as 
distinguished  from  a  queen  consort,  in  Israel  or  in  Judah.  The 
only  one  known  in  biblical  records  is  the  execrable  Athaliah  ;  bar  of 
the  Lord,  as  her  name  imports.  She,  the  worthy  daughter  of  the  most 
infamous  regal  pair  perhaps  that  ever  lived,  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  was 
demon  more  than  woman  ;  an  ambitious  usurper,  a  profligate  tyrant, 
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miirderino-  her  own  grandchildren  in  her  wav  to  the  throne  that  was 
not  hers  ;  for  six  years  enacting  idolatry,  cruelty,  persecution,  all 
manner  of  wickedness,  against  the  rights  of  earth  and  heaven  ;  till 
by  an  order  from  the  throne  of  God,  it  was  said — Have  her  forth 
mthout  the  ranges ;  and  him  that  folloiveth  her,  kill  with  the  sword. 
And  there  was  she  slain. 

A  kindred  doom  awaits  all  kindred  characters  ;  and  scarce  is  there 
a  character  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  perverse,  more  purely 
hideous  and  revolting,  than  in  a  Christian  age  and  nation,  a  coarse, 
hardened,  brazen-faced  brawl  of  a  woman,  acting  the  public  orator, 
declaiming  about  woman’s  rights,  organizing  politico-popular  assem¬ 
blages,  addressing  a  pseudo-lady  chairman,  challenging  any  antago¬ 
nist  to  answer  her  ;  violating  all  the  proper  modesty  of  her  womanly 
nature';  ignoring  her  own  sex.  her  own  duties,  her  own  honors,  her 
prerogatives  of  feminine  sacredness  ;  losing  the  pure  gem  of  mod¬ 
esty  ;  practically  scorning  our  blessed  Christianity,  contradicting 
and  caricaturing  the  oracles  of  God,  forfeiting  her  proper  glory  as  a 
disciple  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus ‘Christ.  Such  a  monster  of 
moral  deformity  ought  to  be  known  only  with  a  shudder.  A 
nuisance  in  society,  her  communion  is  dishonor,  her  touch  pollution, 
her  example  contagion  ;  marring  all  the  order,  blighting  all  the 
beauty,  blasting  all  the  dignity  of  the  social  state  ;  sacrificing  at 
once  the  pure  fame  and  the  chaste  refinement  of  the  sex  ;  while  all 
that  is  properly  delicate,  elevated,  sacred,  in  the  relations  of  woman, 
is  profaned,  vandalized,  exploded,  in  her  conduct ;  in  the  tendency 
at  once  of  her  actions  and  her  principles.  Here  indeed  one  might 
be  excused,  almost,  for  an  unsuppressed  torrent  of  invective  and  in¬ 
dignant  scorn  ;  demanding,  if  such  a  fungus,  cryptogamic,  amorphous, 
be  entitled  to  the  appellation,  woman  !  if  such  a  hideous,  hybridous 
mongrel  really  belongs,  as  an  individual,  to  the  genus  or  the  species, 
man  !  If  this  seem  severe — appearance  intentionally  responds  to 
reality.  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?  The  injury  is  too  great  for  apathy 
or  clemency.  It  is  a  stab  at  all  we  love,  value,  revere,  human  and 
divine.  We  may  not  therefore  repent,  or  ask  forgiveness,  for  the 
rebuke,  the  denunciation,  the  execration  of  thought  or  utterance, 
while,  in  passing,  we  award  the  reprehension  deserved,  against 
what  we  know  has  had  its  phenomenal  display,  its  varieties  of  dem¬ 
onstration,  in  too  many  places,  in  some  very  prominent  ones,  to 
the  shame  and  dishonor  of  our  country. 

In  ’this  connection,  I  must  add,  that  the  sphere  of  woman  is,  by 
the  law  of  her  Creator,  not  the  Chiistian  ministry,  not  the  pulpit, 
not  the  public  platform,  no.  the  pastoral  office,  more  than  the  forum, 
the  judiciary,  the  senate,  or  the  field  of  war.  *  *  ♦ 
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God  has  decided  it.  It  is  plain  as  the  light  of  the  sim.  What 
woman  did  Christ  ever  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  Twelve 
apostles  ;  was  one  of  them  a  woman  ?  Seventy  preachers  ordained 
at  once — all  of  the  gender  masculine.  Was  Paul,  Peter,  James, 
John,  Jude,  a  woman  ?  Was  J^uther,  Calvin,  Zuingle,  Knox,  Ed¬ 
wards,  Dwight,  Chalmers — or  did  one  of  these  sages  of  evangelical 
wisdom  and  luminous  piety  ever  sanction  either  the  thing  or  the 
idea  ?  Away  with  the  silly  falsehood,  that  we  ministers  are  jealous 
against  them.  I  am  jealous  only  for  them  !  I  love  them  too  much, 
my  daughter,  my  wife,  my  mother,  my  sister,  to  brook  tamely  their 
immolation,  the  moral  Sutteeism  that  finds  a  worse  Hinclostan  in 
America  ;  the  flame  and  the  ravage  of  a  virtual  pyre,  for  the  stealthy 
cremation  of  all  that  is  fair  and  excellent  in  the  vindicated  and  illus¬ 
trated  character  of  woman.  I  am  jealous  only  against  her  sins  ; 
only  for  her  rights  ;  only  to  advance  her  duties,  her  privileges,  her 
honors,  her  virtues,  her  hopes  ;  seeking  her  genuine  happiness, 
shielding  her  against  her  most  insidious,  her  most  deleterious  ene¬ 
mies  :  also  honestly  outspeaking  of  what  we  here  inculcate  and  in¬ 
tend,  as  we  pursue  her  education  in  this  conservaA)ry  ;  as  we 
endeavor  her  supreme  and  final  good. 

I  now  ask  your  attention  to  the  scriptural  argument,  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  apostles  of  Christ ;  in  which,  referring  to  the  strict  in¬ 
terpreted  truth  of  the  original,  I  shall  feel  necessitated  to  produce  a 
version  of  my  own  diflering  in  some  lew  yet  important  aspects,  in 
language,  in  punctuation,  in  meaning,  from  that  of  our  vernacular  or 
common  use  :  since,  making  the  oracles  of  inspiration  our  supreme 
standard,  both  of  thought  and  of  inculcation,  it  is  so  important  to  as¬ 
certain  their  native  sense,  what  it  is,  in  order  to  our  vindicated  con¬ 
formity  to  it  in  all  things.  Still,  before  quoting  the  words  of  the 
Spirit,  as  fairly  settling  the  law  of  the  matter,  1  must  pronounce  my 
solemn  protest  against  the  remorseless  levity,  nay,  the  horrid  im¬ 
piety,  of  some,*  who  talk  of  what  Paul  said,  or  Peter  said,  or  others 
said,  of  the  chosen  amanuenses  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  all  delivering 
one  and  the  same  doctrine,  not  their  own,  but  his,  whose  they  are, 
whom  they  serve,  in  whose  awful  name  they  speak,  or  write,  the 
everlasting  truth  of  God,  our  Maker,  and  our  Judge, 

We  are  not  of  them  who  praise  the  Bible,  only  with  more  state 
to  forsake  it.  But  I  would  have  you  know  that  the  head  of  every  jnan 
is  Christ,  and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man,  and  the  head  of 
Christ  is  God.  *  *  For  a  mail  indeed  ought  not  to  cover 


•  Such  expressions  as  these — Paul  was  prejudiced  ;  Paul  was  a  Jew ;  he  lived  in  old  times  ; 
Paul  was  an  old  bachelor ;  Paul  was  monstrous  bard  on  the  women ;  et  pluritna  simillima 
impia. 
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kis  head,  forasmuch  as  he  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God ;  hut  the 
Vjoman  is  the  glory  of  the  man.  For  the  man  is  not  of  the  woman, 
but  the  woman  of  the  man.  Neither  was  the  man  created  for  the 
woman  ;  hut  the  woman  for  the  man.  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman 
to  have  power,  that  is,  the  symbol  of  her  honorable  and  modest  sub¬ 
ordination,  toward  her  head,  as  vailed  in  public,  especially  in  public 
worship,  in  respect  to  the  ministry,  the  masters  of  assemblies,  the 
messengers,  or  officially  the  angels  of  God.  Nevertheless,  neither  is 
the  man  without  the  woman,  neither  the  woman  without  the  man,  in 
the  Lord.  F'or  as  the  woman  is  of  the  man,  even  so  is  the  man  also 
by  the  woman  :  hut  all  things  of  God. — 1  Cor.  xi.  3,  7-12. 

For  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  hut  of  peace. 

As  in  all  the  other  churches  of  the  saints,  let  your  women  keep  si~ 
lence  in  the  churches,  for  it  is  not  suffered  for  them  to  speak  ;  hut  to 
he  under  obedience,  as  also  saith  the  law  of  God.  And  if  they  would 
learn  any  thing,  let  them  inquire  of  their  own  husbands,  or  others,  at 
home  ;  since  shame  it  is,  in  the  church,  for  women  to  speak.  What  ! 
from  you,  originally,  proceeded  the  doctrine  of  God  ?  or  to  you  alone, 
in  monopoly,  has  it  extended  ?  Have  a  care  !  If  any  one  view  him- 
self  to  he  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  rightly  own,  what  things  I 
write  you,  that  they  are  none  other  than  the  commands  of  the  Lord^ 
If  any  one  he  ignorant  of  this,  however,  it  is  plainly  his  own  fault ; 
therefore  let  him  he  ignorant  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33-38)  and  answer  for  it 
to  God. 

In  like  manner  also  it  is  ordained  of  God,  that  the  women  adorn 
themselves  in  attire  decorous,  with  modesty  and  discretion  ;  not  with 
pompous  hair-hraids  and  fashionable  splendor  of  dress,  glittering  in 
gold  and  pearls  and  vain  extravagance  ;  hut,  what  is  so  appropriately 
ornamental  to  women  professing  Christian  piety,  with  works  of  benef- 
cence,  the  richest  and  the  best  of  all  decorations.  With  silence 
^ust  woman  learn  in  public  worship,  with  all  subjection  to  God’s  ap- 
pointm^ents  ;  hut  there  to  teach,  or  usurp  authority  over  man,  instead 
of  remaining  in  silence,  I  suffer  not,  but  forbid,  as  the  apostle  of 
Christ.  For  Adam  first  was  formed  ;  afterward.  Eve.  And  Adam 
was  not  duped  by  the  Devil  ;  hut  woman,  so  infatuated,  became  in¬ 
volved  in  transgression.  Still,  though  now*  restricted  and  domestic 
more,  she  shall  he  saved,  not  less  gloriously,  as  occupied  in  the  duties 
of  child  nurture  and  the  holy  education  of  her  offspring  ;  if  not 
proudly  impatient  of  her  sphere,  they  piously  remain  there,  in  faith, 
and  love,  and  holiness,  with  prudential  wisdom. — 1  Tim.  ii.  9-15. 

Thus  the  Apostle  describes  a  pious  widow  :  well  attested  in  good 
wiorks ;  if  .she  has  educated  children ;  if  she  has  entertained  stran¬ 
gers ;  if  she  has  washed  the  feet  of  saints;  if  she  has  relieved  th§ 
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ajjiicted ;  if  in  every  work  of  goodness  she  has  been  occupied, — 1 
Tim.  V.  10. 

Of  others  in  contrast,  he  says :  Withal  they  learn  to  he  idle,  wan¬ 
dering  about  from  house  to  house  ;  and  not  only  idle,  but  babblers* 
also  and  busy-bodies,  speaking  things  ivhich  they  ought  not  to  speak. 
I  counsel  therefore  that  the  younger  ones  marry,  nurture  children, 
preside  in  the  family,  giving  to  the  adversary  none  occasion  for  re¬ 
proaching  vs. — 1  Tim.  V.  13-16. 

He  elsewhere  orders,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  the  aged  women 
likewise  to  be  in  behavior  as  becometh  or  adorneth  holiness,  not  ca¬ 
lumniators,  not  given  to  wine,  teachers  of  good,  so  as  to  infuence  the 
younger  ones  to  love  their  husbands,  to  love  their  children,  as  pruden¬ 
tial,  chaste,  domestic,  good,  subordinate  to  their  own  husbands,  in 
order  that  the  doctrine  of  our  God  may  not  suffer,  as  blasphemed  on 
their  account,  among  the  wicked. — Tit.  ii.  3-5. 

I  cite  only  once  more,  and  that  from  another  Apostle  ;  Likewise 
ye  wives  be  in  subordination  to  your  own  husbands,  so  that  if  any  obey 
not  the  word,  they  also  may  without  the  word  be  gained,  as  they  view 
your  purity  of  deportment,  characterized  by  reverence  ;  whose  orna¬ 
ment  let  it  'be,  not  that  external  of  hair- plaiting,  and  the  glare  of 
jewelry  and  fashionable  finery  cf  attire,  but  rather  that  interior,  hid¬ 
den  in  the  heart,  which  is  incorruptible,  even  that  of  a  meek  and  tran¬ 
quil  temper,  which  is  in  God's  sight  very  precious  and  beautiful.  In 
this  style  also  the  holy  women  of  old  that  hoped  in  God,  adorned 
themselves  in  subordination  to  their  own  husbands ;  as  Sarah,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  Lord  ;  of  whom  by  piety  ye  have 
become  the  daughters,  doing  good,  and  not  intimidated,  as  with  any  con¬ 
sternation,  from  the  path  of  duty.  So  also  ye  husbands  in  enlightened 
piety  dwelling  with  them,  render  considerate  honor  each  to  his  own 
wife,  whose  framework  is  more  tender,  as  feminine,  but  whose  soul  is 
equally  precious,  since  both  are  co-heirs  of  the.  grace  of  life  ;  so  that 
your  common  prayers  and  praises  may  ascend  together,  unimpeded, 
to  the  throne  of  God. — 1  Pet.  ii.  1-7. 

The  plan  of  God  is  properly  the  only  one.  It  is  the  best,  and  we 
adopt  it :  its  importance  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  fabric, 
social,  civil,  domestic  ;  and  the  fiend  who  disturbs  or  would  subvert 
it  there,  ought  to  be  viewed  and  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  to  his  species,  and  to  God.  Pre-eminently  is  he  the  foe  of 
woman  !  not  more  a  foe,  her  primordial  deceiver.  The  same  protean 
personage  indeed  is  not  dead,  but  speaks,  as  well  as  lives  and  acts, 
in  all  those  variegations  of  preaching  infidelity  that  would  supersede 

*  Strong-minded  women,  amazons,  though  not  wholly  like  their  similars  in  our  own  limes  1 
What  is  the  model  woman  of  the  Bible  ? 
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the  wisdom  of  inspiration  ;  preferring  that  which  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  denounce  in  contrast  as  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,  that  which 
tends  to  revolutionize  society  into  the  v/orst  of  anarchies,  to  make 
every  house  ultimately  less  a  bethel  than  a  brothel,  and  our  whole 
country  one  great  national  Utah  of  “  free  love,”  and  every  other 
perversion  of  freedom,  Avhere  woman’s  murdered  honor  and  man’s 
established  pandemonium  would  leave  us  nothing  but  squalid  misery, 
rampant  impiety,  unmitigated  despair,  instead  of  the  true  blessedness 
of  Christian  societv. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  pensile  or  parasitical  nature  of  woman, 
not  in  any  sense  to  disparage,  but  only  to  define  her  proper  sphere, 
so  to  assert  her  natural  and  gracious  claims  to  benignity,  protection, 
love,  courtesy,  service  from  man  ;  her  pristine  archetype,  her  mas¬ 
culine  counterpart,  her  Heaven-ordained  companion,  counselor, 
champion,  her  affectionate  conjugal  ally,  protector,  lover,  in  all  their 
common  pilgrimage,  to  a  letter  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.  We 
call  her  parasite  only  in  a  sense  honorable,  proper,  original,  divine  ; 
ordered  at  first,  displayed  in  the  perfection  of  paradise  ;  subse¬ 
quently  continued,  not  however  without  some  penal  modifications, 
requisite  after  the  grand  apostasy  ;  yet,  under  the  glorious  system 
of  mediatorial  government,  then  supervening  and  inaugurated  ;  thus 
converting  all  disciplinary  privations  and  inflictions  into  ultimate 
benefit  and  resulting  good.  We  call  her  parasite,  possibly  against 
her  pride,  in  some  less  educated  and  less  amiable  instances — but  in 
no  instance  against  her  honor,  her  happiness,  her  duty,  her  safety, 
her  social  beauty,  her  proper  dignity  and  welfare.  We  are  friends, 
not  flatterers.  We  practice  no  ambiguity  of  censure,  no  concealed 
asteism  ;  we  are  kind  and  sincere  ;  calling  parasite,  noi  epiphyte, 
to  use  a  botanical  distinction  not  inapposite  ;  since  she  adheres  not 
ungratefully,  not  ungraciously,  not  ungracefully  ;  not  as  extraneous, 
obtrusive,  usurping,  not  an  unwelcome  or  heterogeneous  invader ;  but, 
as  Adam  at  first  delighted  to  salute  her,  of  kindred  essence  with 
himself,  his  needed  and  loved  accomplishment,  parasitical  but  com¬ 
pensating,  at  once  his  ornament  and  his  delight.  So  any  happy 
husband  may  appropriately  say  to  her,  in  the  words  of  Horace  to 
his  patron  Mscenas,  not  half  so  justly  valuable,  or  necessary,  or 
precious,  to  the  adulatory  bard  : 

0  et  prcesidiuia  efc  dulce  decus  mcum  ! 
which  we  thus  venture  to  paraphrase  and  appropriate  : 

0  tlion,  heaven’s  latest  gift  to  social  man, 

Proof  of  God’s  goodness  in  his  wondrous  plan, 

Protecting  thy  protector  !  thee  I  own 
Guardian  and  glory  both  ;  my  shield,  my  crown ; 

Thee  grateful  I  salute,  my  sweet  renown  ! 
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So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  oivn  bodies.  He  that 
ioveth  his  wife^  loveth  himself.  For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own 
flesh  ;  hut  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  church. 
For  we  are  members  of  his  body^  of  his  flesh.,  and  of  his  bones.  For 
this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother.,  and  shall  he  joined 
to  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a  great  mystery  / 
but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  church.  Nevertheless,  let  every 
one  0^  you  in  particular  so  love  his  ivife  even  as  himself ;  and  the  wife 
see  that  she  reverence  her  husband. 

Loftier  thoughts  than  these  of  the  honor  and  nobility  of  woman, 
purer  and  richer  sentiments  of  the  married  relation,  it  is  impossible 
for  man  or  angel  to  understand,  prefer,  or  know.  That  relation  is 
there,  as  in  other  places  of  the  Bible,  made  the  type  of  the  eternal 
espousals,  the  ineffable  beatitude  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  own 
glorious  church  in  heaven.  How  sublimated  then  is  woman  !  how- 
right  to  have  a  high  idea,  a  just  theory  of  her  proper  grandeur  of 
character  and  destination  !  how  plain  the  duty,  the  importance  to 
society  of  her  organized  improvement ;  her  ample  and  appropriate 
education,  her  just  enrichment,  her  substantial  accomplishment  in 
whatever  renders  her  estimable,  influential,  valuable,  in  her  peculiar 
mission,  as  God  ordains  and  blesses  her  to  man  ! 

Here  indeed  we  Americans  have  no  heraldry,  no  peerage,  no 
wealth,  no  factitious  honors,  like  those  in  which  monarchy  gloriesj 
which  vanity  often  desiderates  in  our  own  august  republic.  But  we 
have  what  is  infinitely  better — freedom,  virtue,  talents,  a  plows 
lineage,  the  means  of  cultivation,  a  just  equality  in  the  eye  of  law, 
every  needed  and  auxiliary  good,  to  make  our  daughters  and  our 
sons,  if  not  despising  their  birthright,  if  not  recreant  to  their  parents, 
their  country,  and  their  God,  to  become  the  elite  of  mankind  ; 
worthy,  learned,  useful,  lovely,  honorable,  religious,  glorious  forever! 

And  why  not  confederated  America  lead  the  way  ;  the  banner 
nation,  the  constellation  pacific  and  serene,  e  pluribus  unum,  in 
this  needed,  this  genuine,  this  higher  civilization?  The  annals  of 
our  parent  country  are  lighted  and  lustrous  with  mental  and  moral 
heroines  that  raise  the  rank  of  woman  ;  that  augment  the  dignity  of 
the  species  ;  that  well  may  fire  the  filial  and  virtuous  ambition  of 
the  sex  in  our  own  country,  to  emulate  and  multiply  such  specimens 
at  home.  I  note,  or  simply  name,  a  few  luminaries  forming  a  galaxy 
select,  celestial,  which  might — we  trust  will — virtually,  why  not? 
be  both  reproduced  and  surpassed  in  the  future  characters  of  our 
own  hemisphere,  like  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude  ;  the  Lady 
Jane  Dudley  ;  the  Lady  Rachel  Russell  ;  the  Lady  Lucy  Littleton ; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe  ;  Mrs.  Hester  Chapone  ;  Mrs.  Hannah  More  ; 
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Mrs.  Mary  Lundie  Duncan  ;  stelligerac,  mortuae^  vivae,  tamen, 
celebrcs  et  felices,  duobus  in  mundis  immortales,  adorantes—rnon 
adorandae.  This  implies  necessarily  the  progress  of  education,  the 
loftier  cultivation  of  mind  ;  solid  and  substantial,  more  than  super¬ 
ficial  and  ornate  ;  the  real  preferred  to  the  merely  seeming  and 
showy  ;  all  intending,  in  the  ways  of  wisdom,  at  the  end  of  every 
process,  preparation  for  a  glad  eternity.  How  many,  alas  !  invert 
this  order,  pervert  and  ridicule  this  method  ;  as,  in  result,  how  many 
elaborated  counterfeits,  living  and  ornamented  mummies,  bedizened 
gossamers,  fitted  only  for  a  world  that  is  not,  courting  phantoms, 
feeding  on  romance,  too  refined  for  facts,  too  polite  to  be  good,  too 
fashionable  to  be  useful,  too  genteel  to  be  honest,  too  much  absorbed 
in  folly  to  be  saved  !  Yes,  too  proud  to  learn  truth,  too  indolent  for 
effort  or  application  or  system  of  any  kind  ;  knowing  not  for  what 
they  were  created,  caring  not  a  rush  for  salvation.  They  are 
educated — they  say  !  understanding  all  the  fantastics  of  dress,  with 
all  the  frivolous  modes  and  capricious  rules  of  the  Haul  ton.  They 
speak  a  few  phrases  of  French,  possibly  a  few  of  Italian.  They 
have  familiarized  the  mincing  dialect  of  dandies.  Their  fingers  are 
educated — they  can  play  ;  their  toes — they  can  dance  ;  their  forms 
— emaciated,  spectral,  corseted,  bodiced,  laced,  tortured,  to  the  pre¬ 
scribed  dimensions,  the  newest  imported  style  ;  so  fair,  so  pale,  so 
consumptive.  How  beautiful  a  faded  lily,  a  perfumed  victim,  a 
decorated  corpse,  a  dead  worldling,  a  lost  soul ! 

Education  may  be  viewed  as  substantially  three-fold  :  physical, 
intellectual,  moral  or  religious.  To  this  we  might  append,  as  con¬ 
generous  to  all  the  others,  the  place  and  the  part  of  esthetics  ;  by 
which  is  meant  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  beautiful,  cul¬ 
turing  taste  and  forming  manners  to  kindred  elegance,  perusing  all 
the  models,  all  the  specimens,  ancient,  modern,  of  nature  and  art. 

As  to  physical  education,  strength — growth — proportion  of  the 
corporeal  frame  ;  the  arts  of  health,  firm  nerves,  fleet  motions,  in¬ 
vigorated  limbs,  a  form  erect,  symmetrical,  a  'well-expanded  bust, 
with  whatever  best  promotes  the  true  and  equal  development  of  the 
person  ;  proper  and  wholesome  diet,  ventilation,  calisthenics,  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air,  periodical  exercise,  gymnastics,  regularity  of  all 
the  functions,  seasonable  rest,  recreating  sleep,  nature  flourishing  in 
her  own  best  way,  not  much  medicine  of  any  kind,  in  therapeutics 
hobbies  of  no  kind  ;  so  that  healthy  women  may  result  from  w^ell- 
trained  daughters  ;  beauty  be  ever  associated,  in  their  thoughts  and 
ours,  with  robust,  agile,  roseate  forms  and  faces  ;  w’e  only  say,  fully 
appreciate  we  the  basal  importance  of  this  branch  of  our  whole 
system  ;  caring  for  it  among  our  first  regards  and  duties  ;  never 
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wisliiTig  or  suffering  a  pupil,  pursuing  her  studies,  classical  or 
occasional,  to  continue  sedentary  and  assiduous,  at  the  expense  of 
her  health  !  The  science  of  hygiene  we  value  and  explore  ;  with 
no  empiricism,  no  wild  or  unproved  theories,  no  speculations  or  ex¬ 
periments  ;  trusting  for  prevention  or  for  cure  only  what  the  best 
authorities,  the  most  certain  rules,  concur  to  prescribe. 

The  intellectual  division  of  our  system  ;  this,  or  the  manner  of 
success  in  it,  attained  or  imputed,  that  always  gives  character,  good 
or  bad,  attractive  or  repulsive,  eminent  or  indifferent,  waxing  or 
waning,  to  a  seminary  of  learning.  So  it  was  among  the  ancients  ; 
at  Crotona,  at  Athens,  at  Alexandria,  at  Rome  ;  the  porch,  the 
lyceum,  the  academy,  the  grove  ;  so  for  more  than  half  a  century,* 
while  incomparable  Busby  taught  in  Westminster,  from  the  reign  of 
the  first  Charles  to  that  of  the  third  William  ;  so  Eton,  Winchester, 
Rugby,  Harrow,  and  other  schools  at  present  in  the  British  Islands  ; 
so  of  many  in  our  own  country — though,  that  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  always  parallel  in  their  fame  and  their  worth,  is  what  this 
deponent  says  not  ;  especially  as  he  knows  it  is  not  true.  The 
training  of  mind,  the  acquisition  and  use  of  liberal  knowledge, 
every  mental  improvement  in  science,  art,  general  literature,  this 
will  be  our  labor,  service,  care,  pleasure,  in  a  routine  and  organic 
way,  in  the  Ingham  Collegiate  Institute  of  Leroy. 

The  studies  we  pursue  and  prescribe,  as  announced  in  our  an¬ 
nual  Catalogue,  are  perhaps  sufficiently  known.  We  here  allude 
to  them  mainly,  with  some  general  strictures  suited  to  the  occasion. 
WT  ask  that  you  will  credit  our  aims,  in  favor  of  such  propositions 
as  the  following  ;  that  our  curriculum  is  intended  to  be  liberal  and 
large  ;  that  we  expect  rather  to  amplify  than  curtail  it  ;  that  some 
required  improvements  may  be  gradually  and  wisely  initiated  ;  that 
the  standard  of  scholarship  is  not  to  be  reduced  ;  that  our  corps  of 
instructors  is  to  be  maintained,  as  forming  a  faculty  of  sound, 
competent,  varied,  co-operative,  devoted,  trustworthy  qualifications  ; 
that  in  the  normal  department,  where  we  are  to  educate  teachers, 
we  intend  to  have  for  our  motto,  thorough  and  complete  ;  that  we 
graduate,  and  authenticate  to  the  public,  those  only  whose  attainments 
and  capabilities  justify  the  truth  of  their  testimonials  ;  that  we  mean 
to  make  scholars  uncommon  in  their  all-pervading  common  sense  ; 
that  they  shall  know  with  discrimination,  generally,  all  the  attributes 
and  affections,  together  and  apart,  of  these  three  grand  and  com¬ 
prehensive  categories — words,  thoughts,  things  ;  variously  distinct, 
variously  related  ;  that  they  shall,  when  they  leave  us,  having  com- 
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pleted  their  course  and  taken  their  degrees  with  honor,  be  able  to 
write  a  letter,  on  any  subject,  with  no  wrong  spelling,  or  false  punc¬ 
tuation,  or  other  bad  grammar — but  with  correctness,  propriety, 
ease,  taste,  finish  ;  evincing  method,  superiority,  accomplishment  ; 
that  they  shall  be  prepared  to  hold  a  conversation  with  educated 
.persons,  on  any  ordinary  subject  ;  without  sheepishness,  or  vanity, 
or  forwardness,  or  low-bred  impertinence  of  any  sort ;  so  as  to  give 
and*  receive  both  instruction  and  delight ;  that  they  shall  possess  an 
educated  facility  to  use  their  powers  in  any  needed  direction,  learn 
whatever  thev  find  necessarv,  execute  anv  occurring  business  of 
life,  and  condescend,  with  genuine  utilitarian  grace  and  willingness 
and  tact,  to  superintend,  or,  if  requisite,  to  manage  and  perform  all 
the  mysteries  of  housekeeping  ;  thinking  it  not  at  all  beneath  them  ; 
prepared  to  make  the  beauty  of  the  parlor  and  the  finish  of  the 
refectory  answer  for  the  order  of  the  kitchen  ;  while  every  chamber 
and  apartment  of  the  whole  house  demonstrates  the  presence  and 
the  inspection  of  a  presiding  mistress,  who  knows  how  to  make 
home  attractive  ;  herself  the  estimated  glory  of  the  mansion,  from 
roof  to  cellar  :  as  her  good  manners,  her  good  sense,  her  good 
temper,  her  good  principles,  find  their  willing  trumpeters,  unpaid 
— not  unrewarded,  in  all  the  ether  members  of  her  domestic  com¬ 
monwealth — their  better  remuneration  in  the  ad^niring  gratitude 
of  her  joyous  husband,  conscious  of  his  prize,  verily  thinking  that 
never  man  was  blessed,  in  that  way,  equally  with  himself.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  more  husbands  had  such  wives,  fewer  wives  would  find 
themselves  miserably  conjugated,  with  husbands  of  worthless  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  infidels,  blasphemers,  drunkards,  gamblers,  tavern-haunters, 
sabbath-breakers,  heart-breakers,  life-breakers,  hope-breakers  ;  to 
their  own  undone  condition  and  that  of  their  children  with  them  ! 

These  aims,  however,  are  not  alone  for  the  normal  department, 
though  we  may  well  consider,  among  all  who  learn,  those  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  teach  ;  who  wfill  therefore  require  more  time,  as  well  as 
more  maturity,  to  fit  them  for  their  duties. 

If  this  is  aiming  high,  we  ask,  is  it  then  censurable  ?  How  low, 
exactly,  ought  w^e  to  aim  ?  We  wish  to  make  the  most  and  the  best 
of  all  our  jewels,  our  daughters — and  yours  !  Besides,  wdien,  in  the 
rapid  lapse  of  time,  they  shall  in  turn  see  around  them  the  growing 
honors  of  maternity,  sons  and  daughters  of  their  own — here  we 
solemnly  presuppose  that  they  have  not  so  cheapened  or  abjured 
themselves,  are  not  such  elaborated  fools,  one  of  them,  as  to  wed  a 
fool  for  a  husband — w’e  hope  they  will  be  the  elect  ladies  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  abiding  virtues  and  resources  of  their  own  education,  not 
entirely  exhaled  and  lost  in  the  interval ;  oracles  of  precious  wfisdom, 
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fit  for  the  post  of  maternal  usefulness  they  occupy,  there  to  protract 
their  natural  jurisdiction  over  sons,  as  Avell  as  daughters,  for  their 
incomparable  good  ;  letting  the  precocious  nurslings  feel,  even  when 
in  College,  as  ever  after,  that  they  are  blessed  with  a  mother  that 
knows  more  than  they  do  ;  that  hence  her  religious  lessons,  her 
cares  and  her  prayers  for  their  salvation  are  not  to  be  contemned  at  a 
discount,  as  if  her  classic  attainments  were  meagre,  her  knowledge 
homely  and  superficial.  Show  me  a  great  and  a  good  man,  any 
where — and,  as  an  ordinary  thing,  I  will  show  you  one  that  had  a 
mother — a  great,  a  good  mother ;  whom  God  made  his  minister  of 
mercy,  in  her  powerful  sphere,  to  nurture  and  to  mold  that  son  to 
be  that  man  ! 

There  is  another  stage  of  life.  Mothers  become  old.  They  die 
not  ail  young,  of  a  broken  heart ;  because  of  a  worthless  husband 
or  a  dissolute  son !  Beauty  is  succeeded  by  the  ravage  of  decay. 
Wrinkles,  and  toothless  infirmity,  usurp  too  palpably  the  places 
where  once  dwelt  fioridity,  with  lilies,  roses,  charms,  smiles,  in 
their  kindly  radiance,  their  soft  and  dear  assuasion  ;  where  elegant 
proportions,  graceful  movements,  sounds  of  witching  and  euphonious 
sweetness  once  made  an  atmosphere  of  odors  and  spangles  around 
their  possessor,  which  every  guest  or  spectator  loved  to  breathe. 
Now — quantum  mutata  ah  ilia — all  that,  is  gone  !  Age,  decrepitude, 
debility,  dependence,  is  all  that  remains  ;  except  the  nearness  of 
dreaded  dissolution — death  ! 

Did  you  ever  see,  “  spectatress  both  and  spectacle,”  a  sorry 
sight !  a  talkative  worldly  crone,  without  knowledge,  without  men¬ 
tal  culture,  without  good  manners,  without  the  grace  of  God — yet 
vastly  fashionable,  hideously  polite  ;  not  without  vanity,  petulance, 
affectation,  forwardness,  ill-adjusted  trinklets  in  profusion,  remark¬ 
ably  jealous  of  attentions,  at  three-score  and  ten  !  in  her  mind,  arid 
as  her  body  ;  in  her  language,  vulgar  “as  her  origin  ;  in  style  and 
topics,  repetitious,  frivolous,  inane  ;  in  her  information,  communica¬ 
tive  and  ridiculous  ;  in  her  remarks,  indulging  vainly  the  cant  of 
criticism,  or  some  other  cant,  equally  vacuous  and  vapid  ;  in  all  her 
ways,  accusing  her  early  education  and  the  dotage  of  her  parents  ; 
suggestive  of  her  darkling  prospects  for  unperceived  eternity  ; 
endeavoring  to  re-act  the  charmer  or  coquette  she  might  have  seemed 
or  been,  half  a  century  ago  : 

Like  damaged  clocks  whose  hands  and  bell  dissent ; 

Folly  rings  six,  while  nature  points  to  twelve  : 

thus  shaming  all  the  better  company  occasionally  condemned  to 
endure  her  presence ;  only  for  reasons  as  good  perhaps  as  these, 
single  or  combined  : 
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1.  She  mil  show  herself  to  others,  as  if  only  desired  and 
admired  by  them  ;  as  she  was,  for  previous  hours,  at  the  toilet  and 
the  mirror,  by  the  only  mortal  there  admissible — herself ;  when  so 
absorbed  at  her  secret  devotions,  staring  alone  at  the  reflection  of 
face  and  person  ! 

2.  She  is  a  relative  unhappuy,  aunt,  grandmother,  uncle’s  widow, 
or  some  other  lateral  of  the  stock,  residing  in  the  family,  having  no 
other  home. 

3.  She  is  rich — unfortunately!  The  patience  of  her  prospective 
heirs  is  very  exemplary  in  their  trials  ;  inspiring  decent  forbear¬ 
ance  for  a  necessary — they  hope,  a  brief — season,  till,  v^hat  is 
written,  can  be  fairly  and  fully  executed,  and  made  their  own ! 
They  are  mainly  anxious,  lest  she — marries  again  ! 

What  a  pity  !  She  once  figured  a  lady  of  mark  and  mode  ; 
indulged,  flattered,  courted,  hallucinated  while  yet  in  her  teens. 
When  only  a  child,  or  just  efflorescing  prematurely  into  womanhood 
— how  were  spent  her  hours  ?  how  formed  her  habits  ?  how  disci¬ 
plined  her  w’ays  I  Alas  !  not  in  study  ;  nor  in  prosing  contact  or 
contemplation  of  truth  ;  not  in  anticipation  of  the  future  that  is  now 
the  past ;  not  in  getting  wisdom  or  discretion  ;  not  at  the  Ingham 
Collegiate  Institute,  you  may  be  sure  !  INo  !  At  sweet  sixteen 
she  “  came  out,”  educated — as  much  as  she  ever  wished  to  be,  and 
considerably  more.  She  was  soon  enjoying  life,  with  a  witness — 
flaming  at  parties,  waltzing  with  fops,  milksops,  macaronies,  at  the 
midnight  ball ;  learning  morals  at  the  theater  ;  improving  her  taste 
at  the  opera  ;  occupied  all  the  w^eek  in  routs,  masquerades,  flirta¬ 
tions  ;  rising  “  in  the  morning”  at  one  o’clock  p.  m.  ;  breakfast¬ 
ing  at  turn  ;  dining  at  eight ;  going  to  some  scene  of  “  select” 
social  pleasure,  wflth  seventy  other  revelers,  at  ten ;  returning 
home,  very  early  ;  an  hour  or  so  before  sunrise,  for  necessary 
repose  1  So  following  her  history,  she  marries  at  seventeen  a  polite 
loafer  of  her  own  class — all  for  love,  certainly  not  for  money.  He 
reverses  it ;  marries  all  for  money,  certainly  not  for  love.  Friends 
applaud  the  match.  They  now  ride  in  a  coach  with  dazzling 
livery  ;  own  a  box  in  the  most  sumptuous  theater,  a  pew  in  the  most 
fashionable  church;  with  no  danger  of  learning,  in  either  place, 
what  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  Soon  they  are  the  parents  of  several 
pitiable — but  fumed  and  envied  children  ;  all  of  whom  are  bred  to 
resemble  remarkably  their  parents — what  a  hopeful  family  !  The 
father  is  a  man  of  honor  ;  of  course,  duelist,  gambler,  drunkard  ; 
most  probably,  to  show  his  religion,  universalist ;  sincere  as  the  man 
that  teaches  him.  One  day,  he  is  brought  home,  unexpectedly,  a 
corpse  ;  fresh  bleeding  from  the  field  of  honor,  gory  with  glory. 
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[lis  hopefiii  widow  survives  him — forgets  him — sends  her  children, 
“to  get  rid  of  the  brats,”  to  some  fashionable  boarding-school,  where 
they  teach  politeness !  So,  at  leisure,  she  soon  marries  again  ;  to 
as  liopefril  and  garish  a  gentleman  as  she  had,  alas  !  the  misfortune 
to  lose  in  her  former  one!  Her  wealth  remains;  but  soon  late 
hours,  carousals,  company,  casualty,  again  relieve  her  of  a  hus¬ 
band — li-im  of  a  v/ife  !  Now,  she  loses  her  spirits  ;  in  spite  of 
cordials,  aniseseed,  life  of  man,  perfect  love,  eau-de-vie,  and  other 
costly  comforts  and  confections  ;  all  prescribed  by  her  physician  ! 
She  thinks  her  dear  live  hundred  friends  begin  to  care  not  so  much 
for  her  as  she  thought  they  did.  Her  health  is  on  the  wane.  Her 
countenance  looks  not  so  fresh,  her  stomach  feels  not  so  well,  as 
formerly.  She  wonders  what  can  be  the  reason — she  has  always 
taken  such  good  care  of  herself  !  Her  menial  resources,  her  spirit¬ 
ual,  in  this  cloud  of  her  calamity,  are  all  what  they  used  to  be, 
empty  cisterns^  that  can  hold  no  xeatcr .  She  fades,  collapses,  deterio¬ 
rates  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  loses  the  obsequious  respect  even  of 
her  servants  ;  has  no  real  virtue  ;  enjoys  the  society  of  others  no 
more  than  they  enjoy  hers.  Wisdom  is  none  of  her  attributes.  She 
has  no  friend  in  the  universe.  She  begins  to  harvest  in  her  age 
the  seed  sown  so  copiously  in  the  wasted  spring-time  of  her  life. 
See — what  a  beacon,  what  a  vrarning  !  The  portrait  is  drawn  not 
whollv  from  imagination.  Fashion  breeds  many  like  her.  In  such 
metropolitan  nurseries  as  Vienna,  Rome,  Paris,  Madrid,  London, 
and  many  others  in  Europe,  the  examples,  the  victims,  many  of 
them  far  worse,  arc  multiplied  by  thousands.  T  will  not  inquire 
what  such  a  patronage  may  be  doing  for  Young  America  ;  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  or  to  what  our  nation  may  be  coming, 
in  proud  and  prosperous  progression.  I  have  seen  myself,  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  enough  to  make  me  tremble  for  my  country  ;  as 
I  inquire,  Christian  parents,  of  you,  who  have  ofl'ered  your  children 
to  God  in  baptism,  vowed  to  rear  them  for  Him — do  you  desire  to 
secure  for  them,  at  all  events,  a  first-rate  fasiiion'arle  education  ? 
or,  shall  1  show  you  a  more  excellent  way  ? 

Blessed  be  God,  we  have  all  seen  many  a  bright  reverse  of  such  a 
picture.  We  hope  to  teach  our  pupils,  with  their  whole  soul’s  con¬ 
viction, to  anticipate  it,  to  desire  it.  If  God  shall  spare  them  to  be 
old,  we  wish  them  both  to  know  and  to  show,  ripe  in  its  proper 
•honors,  that  the  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  he  found  in  the 
way  of  righteousness.  Thus  they  still  are  lovely  ;  mature  and  redolent 
of  heaven  ;  desired,  valued  by  all,  who  know  them  ;  paragons  of 
moral  beauty,  adorned  with  virtues  that  never  wither,  flowers  of 
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paradise,  immarcessible,  divine  :  living  when  they  die,  dying  for 
better  lii’e  ;  since  death  among  mortals  is  birth  among  immortals  ;  to 
join  the  general  assembly,  even  the  church  of  the  first  born  that  are 
written  in  heaven ;  enrolled  there  ;  not  their  names,  but  their 
persons,  as  denizens,  welcome,  happy,  at  home  forever.  How 
glorious  life’s  evening  ;  since  like  the  sun  unclouded  in  the  west, 
brightest  when  lowest,  setting  to  rise  again,  they 'sink,  serene,  con¬ 
scious  ;  trusting  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  sure  to  find  the  morning  orient 
in  splendor.  They  fall  on  the  bosom  of  the  Saviour  ;  vanish 
invisible  to  us;  while  angel  comforters  forbid  our  tears,  saying,  as 
in  IMilton’s  beautiful  monody  : 

Weep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 

For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery*  floor; 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spnngled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky. 

YvT  are  here  to  educate  for  realities  and  duties  ;  not  phantasies  or 
phalansteries  ;  for  the  real  of  life,  not  its  ideal  only  ;  for  depth,  for 
heaven  !  Let  who  ■will,  or  who  can,  excel  us ;  we  only  rejoice  at 
it.  We  religiously  and  philosophically  detest  the  world  as  a 
master  ;  we  deliberately  reject  it  as  a  portion. 

For  myself — not  alone,  I  speak  now  of  some  studies  that  may 
possibly  be  called  my  favorites  ;  not  without  reason.  1  allude  to 
the  Latin  language  ;  in  some  cases  perhaps  a  little  of  the  Greek  : 
to  history  as  a  science,  pursued  consecutively,  with  outline  and 
method  :  to  chronology,  as  related  in  history,  the  common  era, 
genealogy,  the  pretensions — contemptible  enough  !  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Egyptians,  the  ephemeral  and  successively  bursting  bubbles  of 
infidelity  ;  to  mnemonics,  or  the  regular  culture  of  the  noble  but 
neglected  faculty  of  memory  ;  the  value  of  making  and  using  a  his¬ 
torical  common-place  book  ;  to  poetry,  ancient  and  modern,  English 
and  American,  in  select  and  approved  authors  and  examples  ;  anti¬ 
quities,  ancient  geography,  general  literature ;  the  love  of  the 
Bible,  its  curiosities,  its  wonders,  its  inexhaustible  riches  of  truth, 
the  blunders  and  mistakes  of  its  revilers,  the  rational  evidence 
that  vindicates  its  inspiration,  the  luminous  halo  that  pervades  and 
surrounds  it ;  the  glory  ineffable  of  its  spiritual  interior,  its  immense 
value  as  used  in  the  economy  of  God  the  Spirit,  working  salvation 
in  the  midst  of  the  earth;  all  unknown  as  the  boundaries  of  space, 
to  the  carping  skeptic,  the  impure,  the  covetous,  the  ignorant,  the 
false  ! 


*  Milton*3  friend,  Edward  King,  drowned  in  the  Irish  Sea,  Aug.  10, 1637. 
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In  respect  to  the  Latin  language,  as  a  normal  study,  allow  a  word 
of  commendation.  It  is  held  by  intelligent  and  erudite  judges  to  be 
the  proper  sepiment  that  divides  the  scholar  from  the  sciolist,  the 
master  from  the  pretender  ;  this  the  rule,  whatever  exceptions  may 
possibly  be  found  to  it.  A  dead  language  !  better,  on  that  account, 
to  learn  ;  as  immutable  forever,  its  sense,  its  form,  its  rigid  strength, 
linely  embalmed,  still  florid,  beautiful  in  its  structure,  its  power,  its 
poetry,  its  prose,  its  documents  of  immortal  verdure  and  fruit ;  the 
language  of  scholars,  in  which  alone  so  many  different  nations  can 
correspond  and  even  converse ;  the  living  language  of  the  learned 
world.  This  is  eminently  true  of  all  Europe,  of  both  Americas,  of  all 
their  colonies,  congeners,  dependencies  throughout  the  world. 
Mother  or  cousin-german  to  all  the  languages,  mainly  of  the  West, 
with  much  in  the  East,  of  what  was  once  the  great  Roman  empire ; 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  English,  are  all  either  derived  from  it,  or 
greatly  modified  and  enriched  by  it.  Our  own  vocables  by  thou¬ 
sands,  the  terminology  of  our  philosophers  and  authors,  the  no¬ 
menclatures  of  almost  universal  science  ;  our  best  old  writers, 
fathers  of  the  reformation,  founders  of  our  modern  literature  and 
science,  to  mention  no  more,  all  depend  on  that  massive,  brave, 
powerful  old  language.  And  their  classics,  poets  of  the  Augustan 
age,  or  those  from  Catullus  to  Juvenal,  orators  from  Tully  downward 
— of  course  ;  historians,  Christian  fathers  from  Justin  Martyr  to 
Jerome,  and  Augustine  and  Chrysostom,  writing  in  it,  or  in  Greek, 
inaccessible  without  it,  are  demonstrations  piled  of  its  worth  and 
importance. 

As  a  study,  for  liberal  use,  especially,  pre-eminently  for  mental 
discipline  ;  as  a  thesaurus  of  inexhaustible  wealth  of  thought,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  take  its  place,  or  do  as  well,  as  that  same  won¬ 
derful  language,  whether  derived,  as  critics  and  antiquarians  vari¬ 
ously  aver,  et  adliuc  sab  judice  Us  cst,  from  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or 
Sanscrit.  Would  you  well  understand  English  grammar  and  the 
philosophy  of  universal  speech  ?  Study  and  subdue  the  Latin. 
Would  you  discriminate  diflerent  shades  of  meaning,  the  variations 
of  synonyms,  managing  emphasis  and  quantity,  commanding  an  ele¬ 
gant  orthoepy,  selecting  with  taste  and  correctness  the  words  of  our 
own  vernacular?  Study  that  of  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  and  Quintus 
Curiius.  Would  you  conquer,  appropriate,  enjoy  it?  Attack  it 
with  calm,  resolute  appreciation,  with  cool  courage,  proper  helps, 
serene  persistence,  familiar  repetition,  certain  of  success.  Victory 
shall  wait  on  your  march,  soon  surrender  your  own.  Mingle  habit¬ 
uation  with  analysis,  analysis  with  habituation.  Learn  to  speak  in 
it,  think  in  it,  translate  it  mutually  into  English,  read  it  familiarly, 
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trace  its  wonderful  etymologies,  familiarize  its  rules  of  syntax  and 
their  rationalia  with  them.  Enrich  your  thoughts  with  rare  pas¬ 
sages,  culled  from  authors,  who  wrote  some  of  them  before  our 
blessed  Saviour  was  born:  from  Cessar  and  Cicero,  Horace  and 
Virgil,  Ovid  and  Quintilian.  Read  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Latin 
Testament  of  Beza,  the  rhyme  Latin  of  the  monks,  the  original  of 
Lord  Bacon’s  immortal  and  grandly  useful  work.  Novum  Ouganum. 
Thus  will  it  discipline  and  help  your  mind  to  think  with  accuraey 
and  system,  to  distinguish,  abstract,  generalize,  compound,  and  dis¬ 
tribute.  Most  wondrous  will  be  its  power  to  unlock  the  treasures 
of  science  in  all  other  directions,  clavis  literarum  ct  scieiitiarum 
omnium.  In  learning  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  English, 
Greek,  or  any  other  language,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy,  if  you 
have  wmll  learned  Latin  previously.  The  idea  that  it  is  hard,  above 
ordinary  capacity,  dry,  repulsive,  of  very  little  use,  all  that  is  sim¬ 
ply  false,  coined  mostly  in  the  mint  of  indolence,  for  the  currency  of 
excuse  ;  this  qualified  only  by  assuming  that  it  is  wisely  and  tho¬ 
roughly  taught  and  learned,  as  it  is  not,  too  frequently ;  since  smat¬ 
tering,  sciolism,  mmuthing  phrases,  all  this  is  not  the  thing  we  ere 
considering.  Pleasure  and  profit  assist  and  largely  compensate  all 
the  labor  of  learning  this  language,  through  life,  in  every  department, 
thus  establishing  it  as  an  incomparable  mental  gymnastic,  which 
ought  to  assert  its  place  in  every  system  of  high  education,  which 
it  costs  so  much  more  to  want  than  to  acquire,  that  all  the  argument 
is  fixed  at  last  on  the  affirmative,  the  commendatory  side  of  the 
question. 

In  just  proportion  of  progress  and  distribution,  we  honor  the  whole 
circle  of  sciences,  polite  and  useful  arts,  liberal  and  general  know¬ 
ledge  :  mathesis  proper,  or  the  exact  sciences,  in  all  their  luminous 
and  expansive  march  of  demonstration  and  infallibility ;  in  their 
various  and  sublime  applications  to  the  planetary  and  the  sidereal 
universe  of  our  astronomy  ;  natural  science,  marking  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  scrutinizing  their  causes,  their  operations,  their  processes, 
their  results  :  these,  with  geology,  botany,  chemistry,  and  their 
kindred  pursuits,  crowning  the  general  pyramid  of  correct  and  com¬ 
mon  education  ;  in  all  endeavoring  to  illustrate  and  exemplify  what 
I  would  venture  to  recommend  or  assume  as  the  appropriate  motto 
of  our  INSTITUTE,  Veritati,  unitati,  UTiLiTATi,  floating  over  us, 
inspiring  us  ;  as  it  were  a  scroll  of  flame  in  an  angel’s  hand,  for 
TRUTH,  FOR  UNITY,  FOR  USEFULNESS  ;  all  wc  do,  all  WG  desire  or 
attempt. 

*  »  #  *  *  * 

In  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  order  in  such  a  literary  and  do- 
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mestic  community  as  ours,  I  only  say  here — it  is  every  way 
pensable.  The  spirit  of  the  fifth  commandment  must  interpret  at 
once  the  relations  and  the  intercourse  of  officers  and  pupils.  On 
the  part  of  authority  and  administration,  there  must  be  many  of  the 
parental  qualities  and  functions;  with  wisdom,  kindness,  impartiality, 
steadiness,  equity,  politeness,  fidelity,  truth,  patience  ;  no  ostenta¬ 
tion,  or  noise,  or  discord.  On  the  part  of  pupils,  there  must  be 
shown  m.any  of  the  filial  virtues,  such  as  respect  and  reverence, 
obedience  and  promptitude,  candor  and  industry,  veracity  and  beauty 
of  behavior,  simplicity,  love  for  their  superiors,  reason  in  all  their 
exactions  and  expectations,  humility,  friendship,  honesty,  forbear¬ 
ance,  concurrence  in  securing  their  own  improvement  and  the  per¬ 
manent  success  of  our  system ;  with  generous,  even  jealous  regard 
for  the  best  prosperity  of  alma  mater  :  as  it  so  well  becomes 
her  heart’s  whole  treasure,  her  gems  of  cherished  glory,  her  future 
stars  in  heaven,  her  large  family  of  daughters,  her  own  alumnae 
omnes  dilectae,  illt  ve.xerabili  decus  ct  tutamen. 


II.  ADVANTAGES,  TO  THE  GENERAL  STUDENT,  OF  THE  STUDY  OF 

GEOMETRY. 

BY  REV,  ADDISON  BALLARD,  A.  M.  , 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Lee  Lecturer  on  Astronomy,  Marietta  Collcso,  MarlettB, 

Ohio. 

This  branch  of  Mathematics  claims  our  antecedent  respect  from 
its  great  antiquity,  and  from  the  illustrious  names  with  which  its  pro¬ 
gress  is  associated.  It  is  the  earliest  of  the  sciences.  Its  infancy 
was  cradled  by  that  land,  of  old,  the  foster-parent  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  On  its  introduction  by  Thales,  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  it  was  cherished  by  the  greatest 
philosophers  with  a  regard  bordering  on  veneration.  When  tired  of 
tossing  on  the  uncertain  sea  of  metaphysical  speculation,  they  turned 
with  delight  to  a  pursuit  where  the  mind  could  rest  on  the  sure  basis 
of  demonstration.  Among  its  distinguished  votaries  are  found  the 
names  of  Anaxagoras,  whose  lonely  prison-hours  were  beguiled  by 
attempts  to  solve  that  world-renowned  problem  which  has  bewitched 
the  brains  of  mathematical  wits  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
Quadrature  of  the  Circle  ;  of  Pythagoras,  whose  enthusiastic  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  favorite  pursuit  is  traditionally  attested  by  the  hecatomb 
offered  to  the  Muses  for  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful  proposition 
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which  has  immortalized  his  name  ;  of  Plato,  who  paid  a  still  higher 
compliment  to  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  science  by  asserting 
that  the  “  Supreme  Being  finds  His  highest  delight  in  geometrizing, 
or,  that  He  regulates  the  universe  according  to  geometrical  laws 
and  of  Euclid,  with  v/hose  inimitable  “  Elements,”  if  Freshmen  were 
only  taught  to  associate  that  benignity  of  temper  and  purity  and 
simplicity  of  life  for  which  their  author  was  pre-eminent,  they  would 
undoubtedly  spare  him  the  mortification  of  that  annual  interment^  by 
which  they  now  seek  to  consign  his  amiable  memory  to  a  disre¬ 
spectful  oblivion. 

But  Geometry  is  further  recommended  to  our  acquaintance  by  the 
vast  practical  benefits  she  has  conferred  on  the  world,  and  by  her 
almost  miraculous  achievements.  She  early  became  the  friend  of 
the  mariner,  who,  through  her  aid,  was  no  longer  subjected  to  the 
caprice  of  cloud  and  tempest  which  often  vailed  his  directory  in  the 
heavens.  The  geographer  learned  to  value  the  magic  of  her  skill  in 
fixing  with  accuracy  the  position  of  places  on  the  globe.  Indeed, 
she  soon  accomplished  all  that  her  humble  name  yr\  o'jxsrpa  or 
earth-measurer,  made  pretension  to.  She  had  compassed  and  meted 
out  sea  and  land.  And  now  we  may  imagine  her  looking  around  on 
these  terrestrial  conquests  and  sighing,  like  Alexander,  for  a  new 
and  ampler  field  for  the  display  of  her  powers.  Nor  is  she  doomed 
like  the  weeping  conqueror  of  kingdoms  to  sigh  in  vain.  Beneath 
her  humble  Grecian  dress  she  discovers  wings — then  turns  a  wish- 
ful  eye  to  the  heavens  and  soars  away  to  gain  new  and  richer 
triumphs  in  the  fields  of  infinite  space.  There  is  the  scene  of  her 
proudest  and  noblest  victories.  There,  her  achievements  are  on  a 
grander  scale  than  those  she  won  before  on  this  little  ball.  There, 
the  stars  are  her  signals.  There,  she  lays  her  base  lines  of  millions 
of  miles  in  extent  in  unobstructed  space,  wings  her  way 

“  Far  as  the  universe  spreads  its  flaming  Trail,” 

“  Unwinds  the  eternal  dances  of  the  sky.” 

She  follows  the  sunbeam  in  its  quick  descent,  applies  the  line  and 
rule  to  its  bright  track,  and  measures  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  its 
subtle  flight.  Astronomy,  which  before  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
highest  point  it  was  capable  of  attaining,  welcomed  with  joy  this 
new  enterprise  of  her  aspiring  sister,  and  hailed  it  as  the  precursor 
of  her  own  greater  glory.  And  such  has  it  proved.  The  impulse 
thus  imparted  has  not  ceased  to  operate  till  it  has  made  Astronomy 
the  noblest  of  the  physical  sciences. 

The  grandest  result  at  once  of  the  Baconian  induction  and  of  ap¬ 
plied  Geometry  is  the  discovery  and  demonstration  of  the  Law  of 
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Universal  Gravitation.  We  follow  the  mind  of  Newton  as  it  makes 
its  slow  but  sure  way  up  the  successive  steps  of  hypothesis,  theory, 
and  law.  What  in  the  way  of  intellectual  exploit  can  be  more  sub¬ 
lime  ?  In  the  beautiful  words  of  another,  “  He  has  seen  the  apple 
fall  from  the  tree,  the  rain  from  the  cloud,  the  meteor  from  the  sky. 
He  has  watclied  the  eagle  and  noticed  that  at  his  highest  flight  he 
still  flaps  his  wings.”  The  thought  occurs  to  him:  May  not  this 
same  mysterious  influence  reach  indefinitely  beyond  the  flight  of  the 
eagle — even  to  the  heavenly  orbs  ?  In  the  stillness  of  midnight  he 
goes  forth  alone  and  looks  up  into  the  far-olT  azure  depths.  To  his 
ears  comes  the  prelude  of  a  celestial  liarmony — the  true  music  of 
the  spheres — whose  notes  science  shall  write  and  all  men  may  read. 
On  his  gaze  are  bursting  the  outlines  of  a  pliysical  truth  more  vast 
than  had  ever  entered  info  the  heart  of  man.  By  the  aid  of  Geome¬ 
try  he  is  empowered  with  an  attribute  which  the  prophet  thinks 
not  too  mean  to  ascribe  to  Jehovah  ;  for  he  weighs  not  oulv  rnoun- 
tains,  but  worlds,  as  in  a  balance. 

Thus  has  Geometry  furnished  us  with  the  most  splendid  eulogy  on 
the  powers  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  perseverance  of  human 
industry.  Who  would  have  said  that  it  were  possible  for  man  to 
soar  to  those  illimitable  heights,  dccij)lier  the  beautiful  hieroglyphics 
of  the  stars,  and  reveal  to  mortals  their  giant  mysteries  ?  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  range  of  science,  what  so  lets  us  in  to  the  awful  won¬ 
ders  of  the  material  universe,  or  gives  us  so  fearful  but  glorious  a 
view  of  God’s  Almightiness  ! 

But  our  object  was  not  panegyric.  All  that  is  claimed  for  the 
science  on  the  ground  of  practical  utility  will  readily  be  conceded. 
Students  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  is 
indispensable  to  the  navigator,  the  astronomer,  the  land-surveyor, 
the  civil  engineer,  the  accomplished  architect.  What  they  wish  to 
know,  is,  whether  the  study  will  be  of  any  real  advantage  to  Iho 
])rofessional  man  or  the  man  of  business.  That  it  will  be  of  such 
advantage,  can,  wm  thirdi,  be  made  clear  to  any  reflecting  mind.  To 
show  this,  let  us  inquire — 

First,  What  kind  of  preparation  do  professional  men  need  in 
order  to  success  in  their  respective  callings  ?  and 

Second,  Does  the  study  of  Geometry  give  or  tend  to  give  that 
preparation  1 

1.  And,  first,  what  have  these  men  to  do  ?  They  have,  first,  to 
master  fundamental  principles,  and,  second,  they  have  to  apply  those 
principles  to  the  particular  subjects  or  cases  which  arise  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  professional  duties.  Now  what  kind  of  discipline 
does  a  man  need  to  enable  him  to  master  a  great  principle  in  law, 
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in  medicine,  in  divinity  ?  To  trace  that  principle  to  its  source  and 
clearly  to  follow  it  out  in  all  its  minute  ramifications  ?  What  kind 
of  mental  training  does  a  lawyer  need  to  help  him  unravel  a  difficult 
case,  and  so  to  analyze,  and  arrange,  and  present  the  argument,  as 
to  make  it  clear  to  other  minds  ?  What,  to  enable  a  minister  to 
grasp,  dissect,  and  exhibit  a  great  Bible  truth  ? 

The  thing  needed  is,  the  power  and  the  habit  of  intellectual  ah- 
straction  and  concentration.  It  is  the  power  of  commanding  the  at- 
tention  perfectly — of  withdrawing  it  from  every  thing  else  and  of 
fixing  it  unwaveringly  on  the  subject  of  investigation.  This  is  the 
key  to  success  in  study.  A  topic,  to  be  mastered,  must  be  held 
steadily  before  the  mind’s  eye  till  its  relations  and  parts  come  out 
and  arrange  themselves  and  take  their  proper  places.  Dr.  Emmons, 
that  prince  among  logical  divines,  used  to  say  that  he  “  wanted 
students  who  could  look  half  an  hour  at  the  point  of  a  cambric 
needle,  without  winking.”  Attention  is  the  mind’s  edge,  and  we 
must  bring  it  into  close  contact  with  the  topic  of  thought,  or  it  will 
not  cut.  This  is  all  we  can  do  for  a  subject,  namely,  to  fasten  the 
attention  immovably  upon  it.  If,  under  this  process,  it  does  not 
clear  up,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  All  we  can  do  is,  to  wait  and  try 
again.  We  appl)?'  the  lamp  to  the  photographic  plate  and  watch  for 
the  picture  to  come  out.  Put  a  piece  of  steel  between  the  poles  of 
a  battery — that  is  all  you  can  do.  Hold  it  there.  If  the  battery  be 
powerful  enough,  it  will  fuse  the  metal.  But  however  powerful,  no 
fusion  will  ensue  unless  the  object  be  held  steadily  within  the 
circuit. 

This  grasp  of  thought,  as  it  is  the  highest  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment,  so  is  it  the  most  difficult.  The  mind  reluctates  against  severe 
and  continued  exertions.  If  it  once  gets  hold  of  an  abstruse  subject, 
it  is  hard  to  keep  its  hold.  The  subject  seems  endowed  with  a 
marvelously  provokmg  spiritual  activity.  It  writhes  under  the  men¬ 
tal  forceps,  and  pulls,  and  gets  away  again  and  again.  And  again 
and  again  must  the  mind  seize  it,  and  hold  it,  till  its  Protean  pro¬ 
clivities  are  fairly  subdued.  What  lawyer  or  minister  but  knows 
what  is  meant  by  thus  “  looking  a  subject  into  shape  ?” 

It  is  only  as  a  student  makes  progress  here,  that  he  makes  any 
progress  at  all — or  any  worthy  the  name.  I  remember  that  Prof. 
Tattock  used  to  tell  us,  and  he  said  truly,  that  if,  “  at  the  close  of  a 
term,  a  student  finds  that  he  can  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  a  given 
point  for  fifteen  minutes,  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  he  could 
do  it  but  five,  he  has  made  very  encouraging, progressj’  What  if  he 
has  not  acquired  a  great  fund  of  information  and  is  laughed  at  as  a 
plodder  ?  Arkwright,  after  he  had,  bv  the  invention  of  the  spinning- 
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jenny,  acquired  his  millions,  said  in  reply  to  an  old  aristocral  in  the 
House  of  Lords  who  alluded  sneeringly  to  his  former  humble  avoca¬ 
tion  as  a  barber — True,  sir,  but  I  have  a  razor  now  that  will  shave 
any  of  you.”  So  the  student,  who,  by  diligent  application  to  the 
severer  though  less  pleasant  and  apparently  unpractical  parts  of  the 
course,  has  thereby  gained  a  power  and  a  habit  of  mental  concentra¬ 
tion,  if  taunted  by  the  voluble  and  shallow  picker  up  of  mere  facts 
for  his  slender  stock  of  information,  may  say,  “  True,  sir,  but  I  can 
now  acquire  as  rapidly  as  you,  and  can  besides  employ  acquisition 
to  vastly  better  purpose.” 

What  has  now  been  said  of  the  importance  of  attention  applies 
equally  to  the  man  of  business.  Who  is  the  man  likely  to  succeed 
in  any  kind  of  business  requiring  forecast  and  enterprise  ?  It  is, 
pre-eminently,  the  man  who  attends  to  his  business — who  can  con¬ 
trol  his  thoughts  and  confine  them  to  the  particular  thing  to  be  done, 
and  to  every  thing  in  its  proper  season,  and  to  one  thing  at  a  time 
till  it  is  done.  There  are  various  reasons  for  commercial  failure, 
but  not  the  least  of  all  is  this  very  want  of  self-control,  of  mental 
concentration.  If  any  project  for  investment  is  started,  many  men 
can  not  command  their  reasoning  faculties  long  enough  and  patiently 
enough  to  look  it  through,  to  see  whether  it  be  really  a  safe  enter¬ 
prise.  What  makes  a  more  worthless  clerk  than  this  same  want 
of  fixed  attention  to  his  business — this  wandering  of  the  eye  and  of 
the  imagination  for  which  he  must  so  often  be  chided  by  his  em¬ 
ployer.  A  good  salesman  is  one  who  can  keep  his  mind  on  his 
customer  tilkthe  sale  be  effected.  He  has  an  object  in  view,  and  he 
omits  no  honorable  and  gentlemanly  attention  for  effecting  it.  There 
is  a  logic  of  trade  as  well  as  of  discourse. 

We  would  remark  here,  as  an  obvious  inference  from  the  forego¬ 
ing,  that  if,  from  stronger  attachment  to  some  other  pursuit  or  from 
positive  dislike  to  that  he  is  engaged  in,  a  young  man  can  not  confine 
his  attention  to  it,  so  as  to  master  its  principles  and  details,  then  the 
sooner  he  leaves  that  pursuit  the  better.  This  is  true  of  business 
and  of  study.  The  perfunctory  student  and  the  perfunctory  appren¬ 
tice  should  at  once  quit  the  college  and  the  shop  for  some  more 
congenial  avocation. 

2.  But,  secondly,  we  affirm  that  this  power  of  fixed,  sustained 
attention,  the  study  of  Geometry  pre-eminently  gives.  It  gives  it 
because  it  calls  the  power  into  exercise.  It  gives  it  because  with¬ 
out  it  the  student  can  not  follow  and  grasp  those  trains  of  reasoning 
of  which  mathematical  propositions  consist.  -Who  that  has  tried  it 
does  not  know  that  he  can  not  be  dreaming,  or  talking,  or  thinking 
of  a  thousand  things  besides,  and  get  a  theorem  in  Geometry  ?  No. 
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He  must  be  alone,  or  at  least  uninterrupted.  The  idea  of  half-a- 
dozen  students  getting  out  any  lesson  together  is  unscholarly  enough, 
but  in  Geometry  is  absurd.  There  is  a  series  of  steps  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  each  depending  on  the  preceding  and  leading  directly  to  the 
conclusion-  This  necessitates  the  closest  attention  ;  and  thus  the 
hahit  of  attention  must  gradually  be  formed. 

Again,  the  pupil  in  this  way  acquires  insensibly  the  habit  of  logi¬ 
cal  investigation.  In  every  proposition  his  mind  is  subjected  to  the 
screw-plate  of  exact  demonstration.  He  is  taught  caution  and  pa¬ 
tience  in  constructing  an  argument,  and  in  analyzing  the  arguments 
of  others.  He  is  led  to  do  his  own  thinking,  and  to  reject  assertion 
unless  accompanied  with  adequate  proof.  When  proof  is  offered, 
he  must  feel  every  link  in  the  chain.  He  must  touch  bottom  at 
every  step.  Geometry  gives  him  an  idea  of  what  an  argument  is. 
It  teaches  him  the  pertinence  and  the  importance  of  those  much 
abused  words  “  thence”  and  “  therefore,”  and  never  to  pervert  or 
misapply  them.  It  forms  a  kind  of  intellect  which  the  world  always 
needs — not  so  much  men  who  are  forever  propounding  “  whys”  and 
“  wherefores,”  but  men  who  can  give  us  also  the  “  therefores”  of 
things — not  men  who  are  puffed  up  with  transcendental  conceit  be¬ 
cause  they  can  ask  questions  which  nobody,  not  even  themselves, 
can  answer,  and  which,  if  answered,  would  do  nobody  any  good — 
but  men  who  can  answer  questions,  who  can  give  us  substantial 
knowledge.  Not  men  who  seek  to  astonish  the  world  by  calling 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  but  which  will  not  come  when  they  do 
call,  but  men  of  intellectual  hardihood  and  robust  daring,  who  can 
pierce  the  leviathans  of  thevast  ocean  of  living  verities  and  bring 
them  up  and  make  them  subservient  to  the  wants  and  welfare  of 
their  fellows. 

Again,  Geometry  teaches  the  student  to  give  exact  definitions  of 
terms.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  discussion 
of  any  question,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  do.  A  habit  of 
stating  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  would  save  the 
world  an  untold  amount  of  misapprehension,  bitterness  of  feeling,  and 
vile  logomachy. 

Again,  Geometry  makes  the  student  careful  in  citing  authority. 
He  must  give,  definitely,  the  proposition,  or  corollary,  or  axiom,  em¬ 
ployed  as  proof.  How  vague  and  loose  and  inaccurate  are  multi¬ 
tudes  of  men,  and  some  preachers,  in  quoting  even  Scripture  au¬ 
thority  ! 

Again,  Geometry  requires  the  learner  to  distinguish  clearly  be¬ 
tween  what  is  hypothesis  and  what  is  proof — between  premises  and 
conclusion — and  never  to  confound  the  two. 
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Lastly,  under  this  general  head,  Geometry  teaches  a  man,  whe¬ 
ther  writing  or  speaking,  to  say  what  he  has  to  say,  and  to  stop 
when  he  oets  through. 

3.  But  Geometry  has  to  do  with  rhetoric  as  well  as  with  logic. 
It  not  only  compels  the  student  to  think,  but  to  express  the  results 
of  his  investigations.  It  tends  to  give  a  man  that  cardinal  quality  of 
style,  perspicuity.  The  pupil  is  made  to  state  his  proposition  and 
the  demonstration  in  concise  terms,  neither  giving  what  is  irrelevant 
nor  omitting  what  is  essential.  This  will  make  him  careful  in  his 
assertions.  He  will  not  write  or  speak  at  random.  He  will  aim 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  He  will  not 
overstate  nor  understate,  nor  mistake.  This  precision  of  language 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  mental  products — this  giving  an 
expression  which  just  “  hits”  the  thought,  as  the  arrow  goes  straight 
to  the  center  of  the  target. 

“  But  what,”  exclaims  our  rhetorical  friend  and  objector,  “  will 
you  make  dry  logicians  of  us  all  ?  Will  you  have  us  enunciate  our 
thoughts  in  bald,  unadorned  prose  ?  Will  you  allow  no  play  to  the 
fancy?  Will  you  clip  style  of  its  wings?  Will  you  inhibit  the 
graces  of  oratory?  We  reply,  no.  Nor  does  what  has  been  said 
imply  this,  any  more  than  to  urge  the  importance  of  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  implies  that  you  may  not  erect  on  it  the  most  elegant  super¬ 
structure.  The  power  of  clear  thinking  and  of  concise  statement  is 
not  incompatible  with,  nor  unfavorable  to,  the  loftiest  efforts  of  the 
imagination. 

And  this  suggests  another  advantage  which  this  study  confers  on 
minds  of  a  certain  order — namely,  those  which  have  the  power  of 
rapid  deduction  without  the  conscious  intervention  of  argument. 
There  are  such  men — men  of  sound  judgment,  who  reach  sound 
conclusions,  but  who  can  not  assign  the  reasons  which  led  them  to 
these  conclusions.  They  see  results  almost  intuitively — so  much 
so  that  they  can  not  present  to  themselves,  much  less  to  others,  the 
medium  of  proof.  Cromwell  was  such  a  man — a  man  of  good  judg¬ 
ment,  evidently,  and  who  knew  what  he  was  about,  but  who  found 
it  difficult  so  to  explain  his  plans  and  policy  beforehand,  as  that 
others  should  comprehend  their  wisdom.  Such  minds  would  be 
benefited  by  this  study.  It  retards  thought  in  its  lightning  transit 
to  a  conclusion  and  compels  it  to  go  over  the  ground  step  by  step, 
BO  as  to  state  to  its  own  consciousness,  and  thus  be  able  to  state 
to  others,  the  process  by  which  the  result  was  reached. 

I  conclude  this  brief  enumeration  by  mentioning  one  advantage 
resulting  from  reciting  Geometry,  which  is,  that  it  gives  the  student 
self-possession.  He  must  not  only  understand  the  demonstration, 
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but  he  must  be  able  to  hold  it  while  he  presents  it  to  the  teacher 
and  the  class.  For  most  persons  this  is  a  great  attainment. 
Many  a  man  in  a  meeting  for  public  discussion  has  valuable  thoughts 
on  the  question  which,  nevertheless,  he  dares  not  attempt  to  offer, 
for  fear  lest  the  moment  he  rises  all  his  argumentative  riches  should 
suddenly,  and  to  his  deep  mortification,  take  to  themselves  wings 
and  fly  away. 

Now  the  self-reliance  of  which  I  speak  can  be  gained  only  by 
practice,  and  so  far  as  practice  in  the  recitation-room  contributes  to 
it — and  it  contributes  much — it  is  secured  better  by  recitations  in 
Geometry  than  by  those  in  the  languages  where  the  pupil  relies  on 
his  book,  or  than  in  other  English  branches  where  the  recitation  is 
conducted  solely  by  question  and  answer — for  there  the  student  is 
both  guided  and  limited  by  the  question  ;  whereas  in  Geometry  he 
is  required  to  give  a  connected  and  often  a  lengthy  train  of  thought. 

Judged,  therefore,  by  the  Procrustean  standard  of  professional 
success  or  commercial  utility,  we  see  that  this  part  of  the  College 
Course  is  not  found  wanting.  But  we  should  remember  that  another 
and  higher  object  is  secured  by  study,  namely,  the  exquisite  plea¬ 
sure  we  derive  from  the  activity  and  consequent  expansion  of  our 
intellectual  power.s.  Business  we  must  do  ;  we  must  work  ;  we 
must  live.  But  is  the  life  of  the  body  the  only  or  the  highest  life 
of  which  we  are  capable  ?  Or  is  it,  rather,  only  the  condition,  in 
our  present  state,  of  intellectual  and  moral  life  and  growth  and  en¬ 
joyment  ?  Does  the  eagle  plume  his  wings  only  that  it  may  stoop 
upon  its  prey  and  satisfy  the  cravings  of  appetite,  or  is  it  that  it  may 
soar  aloft  with  free  and  joyous  pinion,  leaving  cloud  and  storm  be¬ 
hind,  and  soaring  upward  even  to  heaven’s  azure  gate  ?  Shall  a 
man  fit  up  only  one  room  of  his  spacious  dAvelling,  and  that  one  only 
for  a  workshop,  and  leave  all  the  rest  bare  and  desolate,  or  shall  he 
not  rather  furnish  and  adorn  all  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  that 
when  he  retires  from  the  place  of  toil  he  may  throw  open  these 
pleasant  apartments  for  his  own  enjoyment  and  the  entertainment 
of  others. 

By  this  impatient  haste  to  become  rich,  or  distinguished,  or  wise, 
young  men  are  almost  sure  to  miss  the  very  object  they  have  in. 
view.  They  get  an  earlier  start  on  the  voyage,  it  may  be,  than 
others,  but  not  having  taken  on  board  sufficient  fuel,  their  engines 
soon  begin  to  work  badly,  when  they  either  fall  into  the  doldrums, 
or  are  obliged  to  put  into  the  nearest  port,  and  in  either  case  are 
overtaken  and  distanced  by  their  more  patient  and  pains-taking 
competitors. 

Students  who  aim  only  at  future  usefulness,  sometimes  make  a 
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mistake  here  which  they  never  afterward  cease  to  regret.  A  pious 
young  man  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  spiritual  desolations  of  the 
world — the  millions  perishing  for  lack  of  religious  knowledge — the 
fewness  of  the  laborers,  and  the  exceeding  shortness  of  the  time  in 
which  to  work.  In  view  of  these  things,  he  feels  that  it  is  wrong 
to  spend  much  time  in  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  is  impa¬ 
tient  to  leave  the  Academy,  the  College,  the  Seminary,  and  at  once 
to  preach  Christ  to  his  fellow-mortals.  This  is  a  mistake.  God 
understands  His  own  plans.  With  Him  is  no  uneasy  precipitancy. 
He  hastens  His  work,  but  only  “  in  its  time.”  With  Him  there  is 
for  every  work  a  season.  There  is  a  time  for  preparation  and  a 
time  for  achievement.  He  has  a  purpose  with  reference  to  the 
seasons.  His  autumn’s  harvest  secured,  the  earth  must  he  re¬ 
clothed  with  verdure,  the  processes  of  vegetation  must  he  re-com¬ 
menced  and  carried  forward,  or  soon  the  hundreds  of  millions  of’ 
living  beings  that  swarm  the  globe,  and  that  look  to  Him  for  their 
daily  food,  would  perish.  Here  is  a  great,  an  immense  work  to  be 
done  ;  and  looking  alone  at  its  vastness  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  at  stake  on  its  speedy  accomplishment,  a  benevolent  mind 
which  did  not  at  the  same  time  understand  the  infinite  resources  of 
the  Creator,  might  well  he  appalled  and  in  its  trembling  solicitude 
for  the  prospective  sullerers,  would  urge  the  immediate  exertion  of 
Almighty  Power  in  the  work  of  reproduction.  But  God  is  in  no 
such  haste.  To  every  thing  is  given  a  lime.  The  leaves  must 
have  their  “  time  to  fall”  and  strew  the  couch  of  the  dying  year. 
How  slowly  and  gently  is  this  done — not  in  indecent  haste  as  one 
would  bustle  around  the  room  of  an  expiring  friend  on  whom  he  is 
tired  of  waiting  and  whom  he  wishes  gone — but  they  fall  with  a 
quiet  and  mournful  tenderness,  as  of  a  sister  watching  at  the  bed¬ 
side  of  a  departing  brother  whose  failing  pulse  she  would  stay  and 
whose  loved  form  she  yields  reluctantly  to  the  tomb.  Then,  when 
the  leaves  and  flowers  “  all  are  in  their  graves,”  Winter  must  have 
his  surly  reign.  The  winds  must  have  a  time  for  their  fierce  sport, 
and  the  snows  their  great  fair-day  in  which  to  weave  and  display 
their  stainless  robe.  Long  months  of  cheerless  days  and  lingering 
nights  must  intervene,  ere  the  violet  appear  or  the  grass-blade 
spring.  Yet  during  all  this  time  the  great  Householder  is  carrying 
on  the  work  of  preparation  for  another  seed-time  and  another  harvest. 
With  one  hand  He  holds  the  bough  all  whose  new  buds  He  has  so 
silently  folded,  while  to  greet  and  to  call  forth  its  hidden  beauty, 
with  the  other  hand  He  is  again  slowly  wheeling  up  the  life-giving 
orb  to  the  Northern  Signs. 

Let  the  student  learn  from  Nature  to  be  patient  and  thorough  in 
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the  work  of  preparation  for  the  great  duties  of  life.  Let  him  re¬ 
member  that  he  must  have  time  to  grow  and  to  blossom,  if  ho  would 
bear  abundant  and  perfect  fruit.  With  the  noiseless  but  unwearied 
perseverance  of  the  sun,  let  him  toil  up  the  ecliptic  steep  of  disci¬ 
pline,  cheered  and  stimulated  by  the  thought,  that  the  longer  he  is  in 
coming  to  the  solstice  of  his  power,  reputation,  and  usefulness,  the 
higher  will  be  the  point  of  his  culmination  and  the  wider  the  zone 
over  which  will  be  shed  the  light  and  warmth  of  his  life-giving 
influence. 


III.  THE  RELATIONS  OF  MENTAL  CULTURE  TO  NATIONAL 

CHARACTER. 

BY  HENRY  KIDDLE,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  City  of  New  York. 


Man  is  distinguished  above  all  other  creatures  m  the  visible 
creation  by  the  possession  of  superior  intellect — superior  not  merely 
in  degree,  but  in  its  susceptibility  of  culture.  He  thinks,  reasons, 
and  learns  ;  and  by  this  really  mysterious  process  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  expand  and  attain  a  power  and  acuteness  so  far  beyond  the 
extent  of  his  natural  endowments,  as  almost  to  give  him  a  new 
character.  The  capability  of  mental  culture  being  thus  the  grand 
and  peculiar  excellence  of  humanity,  to  neglect  it  is  to  grovel  with 
the  brute,  and  to  prefer  his  sphere,  or  one  next  in  degradation  to  it, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  to  the  lofty  rank  for  which  the  Creator  has 
designed  every  human  being.  Can  there  exist  a  solitary  individual 
of  our  race  who  would  fail  to  avail  himself  of  this  inestimable  boon, 
were  he  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  regard  the  things  around  him 
in  their  true  relations,  and  to  assign  to  them  their  real  character  and 
value  ? 

The  admiration  of  mental  excellence,  and  the  desire  to  attain  it, 
spring  from  an  inherent  and  universal  sentiment ;  and  all  mankind 
acknowledge,  while  gazing  through  the  vista  of  the  past,  and  when 
divested  of  the  petty  passions  and  predilections  of  the  present  hour, 
that  all  achievements  fade  into  insignificance  when  contrasted  with 
the  immortal  products  of  mind  and  thought. 

The  abstract  beauty  and  genial  influence  of  high  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  are,  however,  too  apt,  in  the  short-sighted  vision  of  the  present 
age,  to  be  overlooked  amid  the  bustle  of  commercial  business  and 
objects  of  temporary  profit  or  utilitarian  speculation.  No  want  of 
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interest  is  perceived  in  those  departments  of  knowledge  distinguished 
as  practical — those  which  immediately  realize  pecuniary  profit  by 
leading  to  inventions  or  superior  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  which 
introduce  improvements  in  steam-engines  and  railroads,  which  point 
to  mines  of  rich  minerals,  or  give  man  the  power  of  annihilating 
distance  by  the  tremendous  speed  which  he  attains  through  the  great 
agencies  of  nature.  Facts  and  discoveries  of  this  kind,  resulting 
from  an  active  rather  than  a  reflective  spirit — a  keen  sagacity  rather 
than  a  highly-cultivated  intellect,  find  ready  recipients  in  the  active 
nd  enterprising,  are  imbibed  with  eagerness,  and  the  peculiar 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  them  are  immediately  visible.  They 
add  to  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  they  diminish  the 
necessity  of  general  labor,  they  supply  subjects  for  the  restless 
activity  of  man’s  nature,  and  give  an  impulse  to  every  species  of 
enterprise.  Opulence  springs  up  and  scatters  around  in  rich  pro¬ 
fusion  her  works  of  taste  and  ornament,  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
begins  to  make  its  appearance,  architecture  flourishes,  and  social 
life  in  general  begins  to  wear  an  aspect  of  artificial  refinement  and 
luxurious  display.  Man  gazes,  in  a  vain  feeling  of  triumph  and 
admiration,  upon  the  ofisprings  of  his  power  and  intelligence,  little 
thinking  that  in  the  acquisition  of  these  things  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  scarcely  more  than  to  satisfy  the  lowest  wants  of  his  nature 
— his  mere  physical  necessities  ;  and  that  though  these  are  of  great 
and  primary  importance,  they  do  not,  by  any  means,  realize  his  true 
dignity,  or  develop  his  noblest  sentiments  and  faculties. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  that  to  the  multitude  engaged  in  these  pur¬ 
suits,  all  arguments  for  the  highest  species  of  mental  culture  should 
seem  pointless  and  visionary.  They  hear  them  with  the  same 
indifi’erence  and  disgust  that  a  mere  mathematician  might  peruse  a 
sublime  poem,  neither  understanding  its  design  nor  appreciating  its 
beauties.  We,  therefore,  deem  it  appropriate,  through  the  medium 
of  an  educational  journal,  specially  to  address,  on  this  important 
and  exfilted  subject,  those  who,  engaged  in  the  work  of  educating 
and  cultivating  mind,  can  not  be  indifi’erent  to  the  progress  of  mental 
culture  ;  and  we  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so  at  this  time,  because, 
though  much  has  been  said  and  done  to  encourage  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes,  little  seems  to  have  been 
thought  of  with  respect  to  that  highest  degree  of  mental  improve¬ 
ment  which  can  be  found  in  comparatively  few  individuals,  but  from 
which  spring  all  the  great  discoveries  of  science  and  the  ennobling 
monuments  of  literature.  Absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  material, 
the  really  practical  utility  and  transcendent  glory  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  exaltation,  seem  to  have  become  lost  to  our  beclouded 
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\4sion.  But  as  the  possession  of  mind  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
humanity,  its  products  and  manifestations  are  the  especial  orna¬ 
ments  of  a  nation  ;  and  the  degree  of  improvement  to  which  these 
have  arrived  in  any  country,  constitutes  a  just  criterion  of  its  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  excellence  of  its  institutions.  The  true  object  of 
every  political  and  social  organization,  it  must  be  confessed,  is,  in 
the  first  place,  to  secure  to  mankind  all  the  physical  comforts  and 
enjoyments  for  which  they  were  destined  by  the  Creator  ;  and,  in 
the  second,  to  develop  by  its  means  all  the  mighty  and  sublime 
energies  of  his  intellectual  nature — energies  which,  without  the  inter¬ 
change  of  thought  and  the  incentives  to  reflection  that  a  social  ex¬ 
istence  presents,  must  slumber  in  inactivity.  This,  indeed,  ought 
not  to  be  viewed  as  a  secondary  object  of  political  institutions  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  though  the  elements  of  physical  prosperity  must 
necessarily  be  developed  first,  in  order  of  time,  they  should  be 
viewed  as  altogether  subsidiary  to  the  attainment  of  rank  in  the 
empire  of  science  and  literature.  This  is  really  the  test  employed 
by  the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind  when  comparing  the  various 
nations  of  the  globe  ;  and  such  is  the  sentiment  of  the  dispassionate 
historian  as  he  reviews  the  great  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  not  the 
people  of  vast  conquests  and  military  renown,  however  splendid, 
that  ‘really  wins  our  highest  admiration  and  extorts  our  homage. 
These  characteristics  afford  evidence  of  great  physical  hardihood, 
and  perhaps  of  occasional  sagacity,  and  we  regard  them  with  a  feeling 
similar  to  that  with  which  we  viev/  the  immense  strength  and  fear¬ 
less  prowess  of  some  noble  beast  of  the  forest.  Indeed,  whatever 
of  admiration  we  have  for  them,  arises  from  that  part  of  our  nature 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  the  lower  animals.  But  it  is 
with  a  far  different  feeling — a  feeling  of  reverence  and  almost 
adoration,  that  w'e  bend  before  the  shrine  of  resplendent  intellect  or 
exalted  genius. 

So  extensive  and  powerful  is  this  sentiment,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  sovereign  of  ancient  or  modern  times  who  patronized  learn¬ 
ing,  science,  or  art,  in  the  smallest  degree,  who  has  not  been  com¬ 
mended,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  history,  to  the  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  of  posterity  ;  and  this  laudable  trait  of  character  bas  been 
uniformly  mentioned  in  extenuation  of  his  vices  and  his  crimes. 
We  almost  forget  the  thousands  who  were  slain  to  gratify  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  Grand  Monarque  when  we  contemplate  him  as  the 
patron  of  genius  and  literature  ;  and  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of 
Pisistratus  are  almost  passed  over  in  grateful  oblivion  when  we 
remember  him  as  the  collector  of  the  scattered  rhapsodies  of  ITomer. 
The  glory  which  Sparta  acquired,  and  which  history  still  confirms, 
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to  her  for  (he  patriotism,  public  virtue,  and  military  heroism  of  her 
citizens,  is  entirely  eclipsed  when  we  compare  it  with  the  renown 
of  her  great  rival  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Greece,  when  borne 
down  and  subdued  by  the  proud  arms  of  Rome,  is  acknowledged  by 
Horace  to  have  led  her  haughty  but  unlettered  conqueror  captive  in 
the  refined  arts  which  she  introduced  into  rustic  Latium.*  And,  in 
modern  times,  it  is  not  the  nation  of  vast  conquests,  who  has  spread 
her  dominion  over  immense  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  on  whose 
extensive  realms  the  sun  in  his  daily  circuit  never  sets,  but  rises  on 
the  snowy  plains  of  Arctic  America  as  he  declines  on  the  mountains 
of  India  ;  it  is  not  she  whose  fleets  have  swept  the  ocean  of  her 
enemies,  and  whose  annals  are  emblazoned  with  achievements  of 
military  and  naval  glory,  that  commands  our  homage  and  veneration. 
These  might  cause  the  Goth,  the  Vandal,  or  the  Alane  of  a  past 
age  to  fall  down  in  adoration  before  her  throne,  and  acknowledge 
with  envy  the  power  and  valor  which  he  could  not  hope  to  conquer  ; 
but  a  refined  mind — a  mind  worthy  of  an  enlightened  age — looks 
over  these  gleams  of  meretricious  splendor,  and  reserves  all  its  rap¬ 
ture  for  the  land  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  of  Racon  and  Newton. 

Such  being  the  legitimate  source  of  national  glory,  it  becomes  us 
to  consider  to  what  extent  our  own  country  may  claim  a  participation 
in  it.  What  arc  its  prospects  in  this  respect,  and  what  arc  the 
obstacles  in  the  pursuits  and  tastes  of  the  people  which  threaten  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  this  important  object. 

'i’o  answer  the  first  part  of  this  inquiry,  we  must  look  at  our 
national  literature  ;  for  it  is  only  by  it  that  the  intellectual  advance¬ 
ment  of  a  nation  can  be  judged.  What  indeed  should  we  know  o 
the  energies  and  capabilities  of  the  human  mind  save  through  its 
published  works  ?  What  other  manifestation  of  his  pre-eminent  in¬ 
tellectual  power  could  Newton  have  given  superior  to  that  which  his 
sublime  work.  The  Principia,  aflbrds,  illustrating  in  the  noblest 
manner  how  much  the  human  mind,  in  its  highest  development,  may 
accomplish  ? 

Literature  has  been  strongly  defined  by  Channing  to  be  “  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  nation’s  mind  in  writing  or,  as  the  result  of  individual 
effort,  “  the  concentration  of  intellect  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
itself  abroad  and  multiplying  its  energy.”  In  this  latter  sense  it 
becomes,  in  an  especial  degree,  a  just  criterion  of  mental  progress. 
No  exertion  of  the  mind  can  be  superior  to  that  which  it  makes  in 
coining  its  ideas  for  utterance,  and  arranging  its  thoughts  for  effective 
communication  with  other  minds.  Without  this  exertion,  the  mind 


♦  Gracia  capta  ferura  victorera  cepit,  et  arles 
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can  never  be  truly  cultivated.  The  thinker  is  only  half  a  thinker 
whose  thoughts  are  confined  within  his  own  mind,  and  w'ho  eschews 
the  task  of  the  writer.  Diogenes  might  have  laughed  with  true 
cvnic  wisdom  at  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind  ;  but  his  mind, 
which  never  “  spread  itself  abroad”  for  the  world,  must  have  been 
immeasurably  inferior  to  that  of  the  divine  Plato,  whose  pen  was 
ever  busy  distilling  thoughts,  as  the  bees  of  Hybla  dropped  honey. 
It  is  with  the  same  view,  also,  that  Mad.  de  Stael  remarks  that 
“  the  works  of  ability  which  have  appeared  in  every  age,  afford  un¬ 
equivocal  proof  of  the  successive  progress  and  improvement  of  the 
human  understanding.”  It  is  thus  with  peculiar  appropriateness 
that  we  contemplate  the  character  of  our  literature,  in  order  to  assign 
to  our  country  her  proper  rank  in  meiital  advancement. 

The  complaint  is  not  a  new  one,  that  however  proud  we  may  be 
of  our  exalted  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  have 
nothing  that,  to  use  the  language  of  Channing,  “  can  by  any  courtesy 
be  denominated  a  national  literature.”  Amid  the  general  deluge 
of  books  with  which  the  whole  land  is  flooded,  how  few  possess  in¬ 
trinsic  merit  sufficient  to  obtain  a  passing  notice  from  men  of  true 
culture  and  taste  !  And  of  all  that  have  issued  from  the  press 
during  our  entire  existence  as  an  independent  nation,  how  meagre  a 
number  now  claim  a  place  upon  the  shelves  of  our  libraries,  as 
works  of  standard  merit  or  promise  to  receive  the  regard  of  poster¬ 
ity  as  exponents  of  the  national  genius  and  character!  We  have, 
indeed,  some  “  bright  particular  stars”  in  our  literary  ffrinament, 
whose  works  have  served  to  vindicate  us  from  total  reprobation  as 
a  nation  devoid  of  genius  and  taste  ;  but  are  these  sufficient  to  con¬ 
stitute  such  a  literature  as  we  ought  to  possess.  Under  no  form  of 
government  has  the  human  mind  flourished  more  exuberanily  or 
been  more  productive  of  works  of  a  high  and  original  character  than 
under  such  as  we  enjoy.  Liberty  is  essential  to  the  advancement 
of  mental  culture,  and  has  uniformly  operated  to  foster  works  of 
genius  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  polite  learning  and  literary  enter¬ 
prise  die  under  the  withering  influence  of  tyranny  and  absolutism. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  social  and  political 
institutions  control  the  development  of  m.ind.  Its  various  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  its  stations  and  retrogradations,  compel  us  to  assent  to  this 
principle,  and  to  confess  that  its  varying  career  can  not  proceed  from 
any  causes  existing  within  itself.  'If,  then,  we  enjoy  those  institu¬ 
tions  which  should  foster  a  high  degree  of  mental  culture,  and  are 
found  to  be  degenerating,  or  not  making  progress  in  this  respect, 
how  is  this  to  be  explained  1  “  The  seeds  of  excellence,”  says 

Goldsmith,  “  are  sown  in  every  age  ;  and  it  is  wholly  owing  to  a 
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wrong  direction  in  the  passions  and  pursuits  of  mankind  that  they 
do  not  receive  their  proper  cultivation.”  In  this  just  principle  we 
may  undoubtedly  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  As  a  nation,  we 
are  characterized  rather  by  an  excess  than  a  deficiency  of  mental 
energy  and  original  genius  ;  and  were  these  directed  in  due  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  attainment  of  intellectual  rank,  and  not  wholly  absorbed 
in  material  and  utilitarian  projects,  our  country  might  tower  above 
all  the  nations  of  the  past  and  present  in  this,  the  noblest  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  efibrt. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  result,  the  great  and  at 
present  insuperable  barrier  is  that  sordid  lust  of  gain,  that  con¬ 
temptible  worship  of  mammon,  that  degrading  passion  for  money- 
getting  which  seems  so  strongly  to  have  beset  us  as  a  nation,  and 
made  us  a  by-w'ord  among  other  nations.  Against  the  individual 
who  “  hasteth  to  be  rich,”  the  sacred  waitings  pronounce  a  prophetic 
denunciation  ;  and  the  most  limited  experience  confirms  its  truth  by 
show'ing,  that  wdien  the  passion  for  gain  and  accumulation  takes 
possession  of  the  mind,  it  admits  no  rival  on  the  throne,  but  soon 
subdues  and  banishes  every  other  sentiment  and  incentive. 

“  Auri  sacra  fames,  quid  non  mortalia  cogit !” 

Is  it  not  therefore  a  most  lamentable  fact,  that  in  this  enlightened 
age,  and  in  such  a  country  as  this,  whose  advantages,  natural  and 
political,  cfler  to  it  the  highest  pinnacle  of  national  greatness  and 
renown,  so  debasing  a  spirit  should  pervade  all  classes  of  the  com 
inimity  as  the  almost  exclusive  stimulus  to  exertion  ?  The  energy 
of  the  national  mind,”  it  has  been  forcibly  said,  “  is  not  in  the 
pulpit ;  it  is  not  in  the  editor’s  chair  ;  it  is  in  the  counting-room. 
All  the  enterprise,  all  the  ability  of  this  nation  of  twenty  millions 
is  in  the  counting-house.  Not  to  be  rich  is  only  to  be  atoned  for  by 
the  ability  to  become  so.  The  counting-house  is  the  most  respect¬ 
able  representative  of  the  intellect  of  America.” 

For  this  state  of  things  many  causes  may  be  assigned.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  possession  of  wealth 
confers  so  much  real  power  and  social  caste  as  in  ours.  In  the 
countries  of  Europe,  the  pride  of  birth  and  titled  rank  forms  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  supremacy  of  mere  wealth  ;  and  the 
latter  being  thus  viewed  as  of  secondary  importance,  the  incentives 
to  attain  it,  as  well  as  the  confidence  and  self-sufficiency  imparte.l 
by  it,  are  much  less  pow'erful.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  wealth, 
with  all  its  ostentation,  pageantry,  and  display,  presents  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  lofty  and  genuine  rank  unquestioned  by  any  rival  influence. 
Dazzled  by  its  great  power  and  privileges,  every  man,  upon  entering 
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life,  is  incited  to  make  its  acquisition  the  primary,  ruling  motive  of 
his  exertions.  This  passion  is  further  aroused  by  seeing  fortunes 
often  made  by  a  single  lucky  speculation  ;  and  thus  the  desire  for  real 
improvement  in  mind,  and  often  in  true  worth  of  character,  is  at 
once  repressed,  and  perhaps  extinguished  forever.  The  “  golden 
stream”  must  then  be  “  quick  and  violent  and  a  general  mania  for 
speculation  arises  in  this  manner,  fostered  and  perpetuated  by  the 
vast  extent  of  territory  within  which  the  nation  is  comprised. 

The  effect  of  these  circumstances  has  naturally  been  to  contract 
men’s  minds,  to  withdraw  their  desires  from  every  thing  of  an 
exalted  and  liberal  character,  and  to  make  their  aims  mercenary  and 
utilitarian.  All  things  are  accordingly  viewed  under  but  one  aspect, 
their  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  ;  and  nothing  is  con¬ 
sidered  practical  or  useful  except  as  it  contributes  to  success  in  this 
particular.  The  caustic  satire  of  Horace  is  again  realized  with  so 
much  force  and  exactness,  that  we  find  ourselves  mirrored  in  his 
graphic  verse — • 

“  Omnis  enim  res. 

Virtus,  fama,  decus,  divina  liumanaque,  pulchris, 

Divitiis  parent ;  quas  qui  construxerit,  ille 
•  Clarus  erit,  fortis,  Justus,  sapiens  etiam,  et  rex, 

Et  quidquid  volet.” 

No  profession  escapes  this  contagion.  An  enthusiastic  love  of 
excellence  in  any  vocation,  and  a  self-consecration  to  the  pursuits  of 
science  and  literature,  are  rarely  seen.  The  preparation  and  dis¬ 
cipline  which  candidates  for  professional  honors  undergo,  are 
meagre  and  inadequate,  being  hurried  over  from  the  desire  to  enter 
at  once  upon  an  active  and  lucrative  practice.  The  universities  of 
our  country,  accordingly  bear  the  character  of  superficiality  with 
respect  to  mental  culture,  occasioned  by  the  students  entering  at  too 
early  an  age,  without  sufficient  preparatory  training,  and  remaining 
too  short  a  period  to  admit  of  a  thorough  education,  perhaps  also 
studying  with  a  wrong  bias  and  motive.  That  our  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  have  not  as  yet  exercised  that  commanding 
influence  upon  the  aims,  sentiments,  and  literature  of  the  people 
which  appropriately  belongs  to  them,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact,  and  we  think  it  is  a  fact,  that  their  design,  and  the  design  of 
every  true  system  of  education,  is  not  entirely  understood  by  the 
mass  of  the  community.  Here,  too',  immediate  pecuniary  profit 
must  be  the  result,  or  the  time,  and,  what  is  more,  the  money, 
expended  in  the  educational  process,  has  been*thrown  away  upon 
objects  of  theoretical  and  imaginary  advantage.  The  studies,  like 
those  of  the  Common  School,  must  be  such  as  will  at  once  render 
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the  student  an  adept  in  lucrative  traffic,  by  making  his  mind  the  re* 
ceptacle  of  what  are  styled  “  useful  facts.”  But  need  vve  say  that 
the  true  office  of  the  university  is  to  discipline,  and  to  develop  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  teach  it  to  think  and  reason  justly,  investi¬ 
gate  deeply,  and  appreciate  every  species  of  intellectual  excel¬ 
lence  ?  It  is  not  merely  to  fill  it  with  facts  of  any  kind,  but  to 
give  it  the  mighty  and  sublime  power  of  taking  up  the  search  into 
nature’s  mysteries,  where  it  was  left  off  by  the  last  explorer,  pursu¬ 
ing  its  mazes,  plun-ging  into  its  unknown  and  impenetrated  recesses, 
and  dragging  forth  the  priceless  treasures  that  lie  there  concealed. 

It  is  to  make  scholars,  not  speculators  ;  men  of  mind,  not  men  of 
money.  The  university  did  not  spring  from  the  trade-spirit,  and  it 
should  not  be  controlled  by  it.  He  who  would  adorn  his  profession  by 
discharging  its  functions  with  grace,  efficiency,  and  skill,  must  here 
lay  the  foundation  in  true  culture  and  extensive  scholarship  ;  for  on 
this  alone  can  the  lofty  superstructure  of  professional  excellence  be 
subsequently  reared.  Not  that  every  scholar  must  emanate  from  . 
the  walls  of  the  university.  Genius  will  often  spring  up  from  the 
most  unpromising  soil,  and  from  the  humblest  station  exalt  itself  to 
the  proudest  intellectual  eminence. 

It  is  customary  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  our  Common  Schools, 
and  to  represent  them  as  the  grand  pillars  of  our  country’s  glory  as 
well  as  safety.  They  indeed  deserve  all  that  has  been  said  in  their 
favor  ;  and  the  principles  on  which  they  have  been  established  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  surest  safeguards  of  our  political  system.  But  it 
is  not  enough  to  look  at  Common  School  education  in  the  abstract. 
We  must  keep  in  view  its  aim,  and  beware  lest  it  degenerates  into  the 
object  of  merely  training  minds  for  the  commonest  purposes  of  life, 
without  infusing  into  them  a  single  breath  of  that  spirit  which  ani¬ 
mates  its  possessor  to  cultivate  his  mind  in  after  years,  and  to 
strive  for  mental  excellence  as  the  solitary  seed,  cast  into  some  dark 
crevice  among  the  rocks,  struggles  to  attain  the  light.  But  although 
universal  education  is  desirable,  yet  to  produce  a  dead  level  of 
intellect  should  neither  be  desired  nor  expected.  On  the  contrary, 
however  great  the  general  light  may  be,  the  more  brilliant  will  be 
the  particular  luminaries  that  claim  a  distinctive  regard  ;  and  the 
more  extensive  popular  intelligence,  the  higher  will  be  the  flights  of 
genius.  The  relations  of  popular  education  to  the  progress  of 
literature  are  therefore  exceedingly  intimate.  Indeed,  “  learning, 
to  become  the  characteristic  of  a  nation,”  as  was  remarked  about  a 
century  ago,  “  must  begin  among  the  vulgar.”  It  must  have  pro¬ 
gressed  so  far  among  the  mass  of  the  people  as  to  be  appreciated 
hy  them  before  it  can  receive  any  adequate  or  permanent  encourage- 
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ment.  We  may  therefore  regard  general  education  as  the  principal 
support  of  learning  and  literature  in  our  country  ;  while  we  look  to 
our  universities  as  the  source  from  which  the  necessary  culture 
must  mainly  flow. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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IV.  THE  IMAGINATIOX;  ITS  NATURE  AND  PROVINCE,  WITH  ITS 
INFLUENCE  ON  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 

A  PEIZE  ESSAY.* 

BY  AUGUSTUS  HARRITfGTON',  A.B., 

Gainesville,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  in  the  history  of 
modern  metaphysical  writing,  that  we  can  detect  anything  like  satis¬ 
factory  clearness  in  the  received  ideas  relative  to  the  nature  of  the 
Imaginative  faculty  ;  and  confusion  on  so  vital  a  point  naturally  led 
to  misconception  of  the  legitimate  sphere  of  its  manifestation.  An 
explanation,  in  part  at  least,  of  this  fact  we  conceive  to  exist  in  the 
inadequate  degree  of  attention  philosophers  bestowed  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  the  result  either  of  a  depreciatory  estimate  of  its  intrinsic 
importance,  or,  in  consequence  of  a  disproportionate  attention  lav¬ 
ished  upon  other  departments  of  philososphical  inquiry,  of  uninten¬ 
tional  neglect,  or  perhaps  both  these  circumstances  may  have 
operated  as  producing  causes. 

To  go  no  farther  back  than  Addison,  we  find  him  gliding  into 
those  puerile  sophisms,  in  his  limitation  of  the  province  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  every  girl  who  has  read  Wayland  can  show  to  be  falla¬ 
cious.  One  vital  mistake  of  several  distinguished  philosophers 
appears  to  lie  in  the  too  restricted  sense  they  have  attached  to  im¬ 
agination — a  sense  which  could  not  embrace  its  entire  and  appro¬ 
priate  province.  Dr.  Reid,  in  common  with  Addison,  not  to  mention 
more  names,  would  restrict  the  faculty  under  consideration  solely  to 
objects  of  sight,  a  limitation  of  the  province  of  imagination  we  are 
compelled  to  regard  as  purely  arbitrary,  and  "without  foundation  in 
many  of  the  noblest  creations  men  have  agreed  to  refer  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  entire  spirit  of  the  sublimest  poetry  and  the  highest 
art  is  an  eloquent  protest  against  such  a  limitation  of  imagination  as 
the  word  seems  to  demand,  to  images  strictly  so  called,  and  to  ideas 


♦  The.  author  of  this  Essay  is  of  the  last  graduating  class  at  Amherst  College,  and  took  tho 
first  Muntagce  Prize  of  Thirty  Dollars,  at  the  lale  commencement  at  Amherst,  for  the  surpass* 
Ing  excelL  nee  and  maturity  of  this  youthful  production. 
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that  are  conversant  with  physical  objects.  We  would  by  no  means 
assert  that  this  particular  class  of  our  perceptions  is  not  a  legitimate 
province  of  imagination,  but  that  it  is  not  the  exclusive  province  of 
this  faculty  ;  nor  that  the  sensible  world  does  not  afford  the  faculty 
divine”  a  field  wherein  her  powers  may  be  employed,  but  that  ma¬ 
terials  are  furnished  to  her  plastic  hand  from  every  sphere  of  human 
activity  and  of  human  knowledge — that,  in  the  language  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  “  the  province  of  this  power  is  as  unlimited  as  the  sphere 
of  human  enjoyment  and  of  human  thought.”  The  creation  of  the 
characters  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  are  among  the  noblest  efforts  of 
imagination.  Beethoven  gave  unmistakable  proof  of  an  eminent 
degree  of  imagination,  in  those  undying  creations  in  which  he  wed¬ 
ded  the  soul  of  harmony  to  the  notes  of  the  gamut.  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  prouder  efforts  of  imagination  than  those  which 
express  images  of  nature,  when  its  materials  are  found  in  the  lofty 
thoughts  of  truth,  liberty,  and  justice,  and  its  dealings  are  with  the 
soul.  We  would  not  therefore  apply  limits  to  imagination,  because 
it  deals  with  all  things. 

Perhaps  no  subject  furnishes  a  more  vivid  and  impressive  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  poverty  of  language,  and  its  inadequacy  to  express 
ideas  and  feelings,  than  the  one  we  are  now  considering.  We  can, 
with  the  greatest  effort,  only  express  feeble  suggestions,  imperfect 
intimations  of  our  ideas,  so  that  every  author  must  feel  that  he  writes 
more  or  less  on  the  surface  of  his  theme.  The  world^s  great  authors 
are  not  those  who  adequately  express  their  thoughts,  but  those  who 
approximate  nearest  to  this  ideal  perfection.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
human  mind  can  not  cognize  the  essence  of  either  material  or  spir¬ 
itual  things,  but  is  forced  to  deal  with  simple  qualities  and  modes  of 
manifestation.  Now,  when  we  meet  with  any  genuine  production 
of  a  creative  imagination,  we  seldom  fail  to  recognize  it  as  such  ; 
but  when  we  endeavor  to  discover  and  to  state  what  this  power  is, 
whose  effect  we  have  felt,  its  ethereal  traits  gleam,  dance,  and  flit 
before  the  mind,  but  their  sources  lie  too  remote  for  our  vision — 

“  And  no  speed  of  ours  avails 
To  hunt  upon  their  shining  trails.” 

It  certainly  is  not  possible,  and  perhaps  it  were  not  desirable,  for  us 
to  determine  or  illustrate  fully  the  essence  of  this  function  of  the 
mind,  “  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,”  in  this  article. 

Various  definitions  of  imagination  have  been  proposed  by  the  met¬ 
aphysicians,  but  it  is  perhaps  difficult  after  all  to  frame  a  definition 
perfectly  distinctive  and  strictly  accurate,  though  one  may  be  given 
sufficiently  so  for  our  present  purpose,  which  at  least,  with  the  aid 
of  particular  examples,  may  serve  to  render  obvious  our  views  on 
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this  subject.  We  shall  employ  the  word  imagination  to  express  the 
power,  simple  or  complex,  which,  operating  on  the  materials  of 
memory,  “  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown”  more  or  less 
perfectly  conformed  to  an  archetypal  idea.  Several  authorities, 
among  whom  are  Ste\yart  and  Dr.  Wayland,  would  limit  this  func¬ 
tion  of  the  intelligence  to  “  re-uniting  the  several  elements  of  a  con¬ 
ception.”  If  these  combinations  are  admitted  to  be  the  proper 
elements  of  imagination,  some  additional  influence  appears  essential, 
which  shall  animate  the  forms  into  which  these  elements  are  molded, 
and  render  them  instinct  with  human  passion.  What  this  influence 
is  we  shall  see  in  another  part  of  this  essay.  Imagination  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  composition,  which  proceeds  with  an 
unvarying  reference  to  principles  by  a  merely  mechanical  process — 
growing  by  accretion  ;  while  the  imagination  advances  unerringly 
to  its  object  by  a  method  which,  though  quite  inexplicable,  is  still  its 
distinctive  feature.  The  one  blending  separate  elements  into  a  mass 
unifies  and  informs  it  with  a  spiritual  element,  while  the  other  im¬ 
plies  mere  aggregation.  The  animating  and  enlivening  power  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  grand,  or  sublime,  is  an  element  of 
imagination  so  ethereal  that  it  ever  eludes  the  most  critical  attempts 
of  the  understanding  to  grasp  it,  as  the  soul  ever  vanishes  before  the 
knife  of  the  anatomist,  and  can  not  be  discovered  by  the  cunningest 
search.  Hence  this,  the  most  distinctive  element  of  the  imaginatioa, 
is  found  to  be  almost  too  refined  for  statement.  Scientific  men  have 
displayed  much  ingenuity  in  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  several 
functions  of  the  animal  economy.  Now  we  think  Wm.  Hunter,  in 
lecturing  on  digestion,  assumed  a  more  philosophical  position  than 
these  theorists,  in  the  remark  attributed  to  him,  that,  after  all,  a 
stomach  was  a  stomach  ;  and  that  digestion  results,  not  from  a  me¬ 
chanical  nor  from  a  chemical  process,  but  from  a  digestive  process. 
In  metaphysics  and  in  ethics  phenomena  are  constantly  occurring 
which  baifle  every  attempt  at  explanation,  and  which  perhaps  it 
were  better  to  regard  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hunterian  philosophy  than 
seek  to  make  our  philosophy  an  all-comprehending  one.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
operations  of  a  creative  imagination,  would  it  not  be  as  philosophical., 
and  quite  as  satisfactory,  to  think  that  imagination  is  the  result  of 
the  imaginative  faculty  ?  Every  analysis  that  employs  only  the 
coid  processes  of  the  understanding,  signally  fails  in  interpreting 
both  the  nature  of  the  faculty  and  the  spirit  of  its  creations.  Thus 
the  prophetic  mental  act,  the  essential  faculty,  passes  for  naught, 
being  that  inexplicable  part  which  the  mere  metaphysician  appre¬ 
hends  not  nor  comprehends. 
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The  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart  contain  the  earliest  attempt  we 
have  been  able  to  find  of  any  philosopher  to  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  imagination  and  the  fancy.  And  though  since  the  time 
of  Coleridge  criticism  has  generally  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
such  a  distinction,  even  now  in  many  of  our,  books  and  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  imagination  and  fancy  are  practically  regarded  as  synonymous, 
or,  at  th^  farthest,  as  different  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  What  we  have 
remarked  on  the  distinction  between  operations  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  and  composition,  may  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  us  here. 
We  saw  the  imagination  informing  an  aggregation  of  elements  with 
life,  fusing  and  blending  separate  and  disordered  elements  into  har¬ 
monious  union — a  creative  power,  in  that  it  identifies  diversified 
materials  in  one  symmetrical  creation.  That  power  which  works 
by  composition  is  fancy.  Imagination  forms  all  that  is  great  in  the 
fine  arts — is  creative  ;  fancy  is  decorative.  The  one  deals  more 
with  the  spirit,  the  reality  of  things,  while  the  other  works  upon  the 
“  shows  of  things.”  The  one  looks  into  objects  of  nature  or  art,  the 
other  looks  at  them.  The  following  description  is  an  example  of 
fancy  : 

“  Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 

Compared  with  that  was  next  her  chin — 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly.” 

Again,  listen  to  Hamlet,  whose  regal  imagination  would  not  thus  « 
daintily  dally  with  the  outside,  but  seizes  the  real  essence.  ‘‘  Here 
hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed,  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be 
your  gibes  now,  your  gambols,  your  songs,  your  flashes  of  merri¬ 
ment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar  ?”  In  Mercutio^s 
description  of  Mab,  the  fancy  connects  real  images  drawn  from  ob¬ 
jects  of  nature  or  art,  but  does  not  blend  them  ;  and  in  Drake’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Fairy,  in  that  delicate  creation  of  his  genius,  The 
Culprit  Fay,  fancy  deals  only  with  the  outsides  of  things  : 

“  He  put  his  acorn  helmet  on ; 

It  was  plumed  of  the  silk  of  the  thistle  down ; 

The  corslet  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 
Was  once  the  wild  bee’s  golden  vest  j 
His  cloak,  of  a  thousand  mingled  dyes, 

Was  formed  of  the  wings  of  butterflies  ; 

His  shield  was  the  shell  of  a  lady-bug  queen. 

Studs  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  green  ; 

And  the  quivering  lance  which  he  brandished  bright> 

Was  the  sting  of  a  wasp  he  had  slain  in  fight.” 

But  hear  imagination  speak  : 

“  ’Twas  night :  the  sultry  atmosphere 
Half  palpable  with  darkness  seemed. 
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Save  when  the  lightnings,  quick  and  clear, 
Across  wide  heaven  in  grandeur  gleamed, 
Rousing  along  the  fields  of  air 
The  growling  thunders  in  their  lair.” 


Fancy  sees  beauties  of  gorgeous  hue  ;  Imagination  feels  them,  and 
they  become  for  her  “  a  living  presence  of  the  earth.”  Fancy  may 
roll  up  fiery  billows,  and  paint  the  livid  flames  which  ought  to  burn 
while  they  only  excite  horror  ;  but  with  a  single  stroke  imagination 
makes  us  terribly  hot,  and  we  feel  the  flames  scorch  and  shrivel  us. 
“  It  has  not  gone  to  JEtna  nor  Pelorus  for  fuel  ;  but  we  shall  not 
soon  recover  from  it — it  has  taken  our  breath  away  and  leaves  us 
gasping.”  Thus  imagination,  as  it  deals  with  the  essential  relations 
of  things,  notices  those  resemblances  which  are  true  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  time  or  place,  and  will  be  felt  so  long  as  man  is  man  ;  while 
fancy  satisfies  herself  with  casual  relations  and  mere  external  like¬ 
nesses.  We  have  hinted  at  some  of  the  broader  lines  of  demarka- 
tion  between  these  two  faculties,  rather  than  given  those  delicate 
gradations  through  which  they  draw  nearest  each  other.  Being 
constantly  united,  and  containing  so  much  in  common,  it  is  extremely 
difiicult  to  separate  fancy,  the  feelingless,  from  imagination,  the  sen¬ 
tient,  element.  As  an  eloquent  expression  of  some  of  the  character¬ 
istics  we  have  so  feebly  described,  we  introduce  a  passage  from 
the  author  of  “  Stones  of  Venice  “  Fancy  plays  like  a  squirrel  in 
its  circular  prison  and  is  happy  ;  but  Imagination  is  a  pilgrim  on  the 
earth — her  home  is  in  heaven.  Shut  her  from  the  fields  of  the 
celestial  mountains — bar  her  from  breathing  their  lofty,  sun-warmed 
air,  and  we  may  as  well  turn  upon  her  the  last  bolt  of  the  tower  of 
famine,  and  give  the  keys  to  the  keeping  of  the  wildest  surge  that 
washes  Capraja  and  Gorgona.” 

The  common  definitions  of  imagination  mostly  consider  its  crea- 

O  0 

tions  as  fictions,  “  new  wholes  which  do  not  exist  in  nature.”  Ideal, 
or  imaginary,  is  an  epithet  which  men  who  pride  themselves  as 
being  practical  and  working  members  of  society,  pitch  at  theorists, 
as  conveying  the  most  serious  charge  that  could  be  preferred.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  but  at  the  best  illusive — very  Fata  JMorganas,  are  the  creations 
of  this  faculty  in  the  estimation  of  most  minds.  It  is  regarded  as 
naturally  opposed  to  method,  to  common  sense,  and  to  success  in 
life. 


“  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact,” 

says  Shakspeare.  People,  therefore,  who  can  not  see  it  as  the 
“faculty  divine,”  which  it  appeared  to  Wordsworth,  consider  imagi¬ 
nation,  at  the  best,  something  to  be  shunned  rather  than  desired  : 
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The  booby  father  craves  a  booby  son, 

And  by  Heaven’s  blessing  thinks  himself  undone.” 

Now,  if  all  the  creations  of  imagination  are  in  their  nature  opposed 
to  truth,  surely  it  can  not  be  too  much  despised.  But  a  sophism  seems 
to  us  to  lurk  in  the  usual  identification  of  the  real  and  the  actual, 
which  it  were  well  to  consider.  It  seems  somewhat  absurd  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  measure  the  real,  in  every  instance,  by  the  actual ;  for  thus 
do  we  make  the  real  as  fleeting  as  every  passing  event.  The  pos¬ 
sible  of  to-day,  to-morrow  may  actualize,  and  the  prophetic  of  one 
age  becomes  the  historic  of  a  succeeding.  Advancement,  social, 
political,  or  intellectual,  is  the  effect  of  a  constant  tendency  of  the 
actual  toward  an  ideal  state.  Truth  is  constant,  and  as  old  as  its 
Author  ;  it  is  only  our  perception  of  it  which  clears  up  in  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  ages.  The  actual  state  of  man  can  never  be  his  permanent 
state  ;  and  precisely  proportionate  to  his  advancement  in  the  scale 
of  created  intelligence,  does  the  antagonism  between  the  imperfect 
actual  and  the  real,  which  renders  life  a  struggle,  become  manifest^ 
and  stir  him  to  attempt  to  actualize  those  dim  ideals  which  flit  and 
hover  in  his  view.  There  is  not  a  conception,  nor  a  deed  which  is 
the  imperfect  working  out  of  that  conception,  which  has  not  existed 
potentially  in  the  human  mind  from  its  creation.  Ponderous  globes 
and  minutest  atoms  obeyed  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  from 
the  beginning  ;  and  the  planetary  orbits  were  elliptical,  when  the 
absurd  complexity  of  Ptolemaic  deferents  and  epicycles  indicated 
the  actual  state  of  men’s  astronomic  knowledge.  In  times  of  trial 
and  danger,  and  in  every  great  emergency  of  life,  we  pass  by  the 
actual  as  unable  to  afford  the  support  we  need,  and  the  soul  instinct¬ 
ively  seeks  for  what  there  is  that  is  real  and  permanent.  The 
highe-st  realities  are  objects  of  inward  perception,  and  can  be  but 
imperfectly  comprehended  by  the  senses  and  the  understanding.  The 
falsity  and  unreality  of  the  actual  life  is  manifest  in  its  evanescence. 
It  surely  were  unwise  to  predicate  reality  solely  of  that  life  we  have 
the  highest  authority  for  representing  as  the  “  living  in  a  vain  show.” 
Actual  life  embodies  the  empirical  and  the  conventional,  and  is  in 
itself  local  and  temporary  ;  but  the  ideal  life  owns  no  bonds  of  time 
and  place.  Only  in  a  limited  sense,  at  the  best,  can  the  actual  life 
be  considered  the  real — all  the  reality  there  is  in  it,  and  something 
beyond,  is  contained  in  the  ideal. 

The  ideal,  then,  may  be  strictly  a  “  substantial  world,”  and  in  a 
legitimate  sense  the  creations  of  the  imagination  are  verities.  Down 
deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  soul  are  yearnings,  struggles,  thoughts, 
which  we  can  not  fashion  in  words.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
imagination  to  seize  and  daguerreotype  them  on  the  poet’s  page, 
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•  the  artist’s  canvas,  or  the  sculptor’s  marble.  The  forms  which  they 
assume  may  or  may  not  be  the  counterpart  of  any  actual  existences, 
but  they  exhibit  the  most  important  reality  because  they  are  true 
to  thought.  With  a  subtile  power  and  accuracy  of  insight,  imagina¬ 
tion  bodies  forth  those  vague  elements  of  the  inward  life  that  ever 
prove  so  provokingly  evanescent  when  we  attempt  to  mold  them  in 
language,  and  thus  gives  to  spiritual  impulses  “  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.”  The  Apollo  Belvidere,  or  Venus  de  Medici,  can  not 
be  considered  a  reality  in  the  sense  that  an  individual  portrait  is  real, 
for  they  are  properly  works  of  art  only  because  their  originals  were 
ideas  ;  yet  the  elements  v/hich  imagination  blends  into  these  beauti¬ 
ful  and  grand  conceptions  are  in  strict  correllation  to  substantial  re-  . 
alities.  Cicero  informs  ns  that  when  Zeuxis  was  adorning  the 
temple  of  Juno,  in  Crotona,  he  desired  to  have  the  most  beautiful 
maidens  of  the  city  brought  before  him  ;  and  selecting  five  of  the 
fairest,  he  copied  what  was  most  beautiful  and  perfect  in  the  form  of 
each,  and  thus  completed  his  Helen.  Thus,  though  we  may  not 
find  any  single  human  form  represented  in  such  a  work  of  art,  the 
beautiful  of  every  form  is  embodied  there.  The  creations  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  in  an  important  sense,  we  deem  real  creations  ;  and  the 
world  into  which  it  conducts  us,  as  we  have  considered  it,  is  a  real 
world. 

Imagination  is  not  confined  to  poetical  composition  ;  perhaps  its 
finest  creations  are  to  be  seen  under  other  forms  of ‘manifestation. 

It  may  act  wherever  mind  acts,  in  blending  the  elements  of  human 
thought,  in  conceptions  that  harmonize  with  pure  ideas  Literature, 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  exhibit  it,  and  it  irradiates  the  humblest 
spheres  of  practical  life.  Titian,  Beethoven,  Phidias,  Shakspeare, 
may  serve  as  examples  of  the  manifestation  of  this  faculty  in  the 
fine  arts  ;  but  Verulam,  Bonaparte,  Burke — the  mighty  dead — heard, 
and  the  mighty  living  hear,  its  notes,  and  march  to  its  inspiriting 
music. 

In  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  society,  a  certain  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  more  or  less  evident,  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  the 
explanation  of  the  silent  changes  that  are  ever  going  on.  Few,  in¬ 
deed,  in  any  age,  have  been  contented  with  things  as  they  were. 
And  so  natural  are  men’s  aspirations  for  something  they  do  not  pos¬ 
sess,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  deny  even  an  ordinary  degree  of 
intelligence  to  those  minds  which  feel  them  not.  This  unrest  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  the  varying  circumstances  and  conditions  of  life, 
though,  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  it  results  in  little  more  than 
vague  and  aimless  longings.  Each  age,  however,  contains  a  choice 
few  who  conceive  something  better  than  the  actual  state,  •and 
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attempt  to  gain  sometliing  new.  Not  satisfied  with  what  now  is,  they . 
put  their  hands  to  the  task  of  advancing  the  positive  achievements  of 
the  race.  A  clear  spiritual  insight  into  the  sphere  of  the  possible,  act¬ 
ing  in  harmonious  combination  with  executive  talent,  enables  these 
gifted  spirits  to  actualize  the  real,  and  produces  what  we  call  the 
march  of  civilization.  Without  the  motion  and  ferment  occasioned 
by  the  vital  force — the  spiritual  power  of  this  devotion  to  ideas — 
human  life  would  stagnate.  The  silent  and  invisible  forces  of  the 
soul,  which  work  upon  all  the  facts  of  existence,  wield  the  scepter 
of  influence  among  the  generations  of  men.  Now,  though  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind  dwell  in  the  actual,  the  realized,  a  few,  by  virtue  of 
an  inward  impelling  power,  penetrate  into  the  possible  ;  and  to  these 
it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  achievements  of  intellect  with 
which  society  is  blessed.  The  power  which  thus  quickens  and  ani¬ 
mates  their  faculties  is  imagination.  We  do-  not  say  that  imagina¬ 
tion  is  genuis  ;  we  say  that  it  is  the  energizing  and  inspiring  element 
which  renders  genius  creative.  Imagination  creates  our  ideals,  and 
what  we  do  must  ever  be  proportioned  to  what  we  attempt.  It  is 
not  too  much,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  no  man  without  an  exalted  ideal 
ever  accomplished  anything  memorable  and  enduring  in  the  annals 
of  time.  Our  deeds  are  only  the  working  out  of  our  thoughts. 

Thus  imagination  becomes  the  impelling  force  of  those  who  elevate 
humanity.  It  quickens  and  intensifies  the  faculties  of  the  master 
minds  of  earth,  and  underlies  the  progressive  development  of  the 
race.  Disclosing  brighter  scenes  than  those  familiar  to  the  world 
of  sense,  the  beauty  of  the  unseen  incites  us  to  elevate  and  adorn 
the  seen — the  possible  acting  refiexly  on  the  actual.-  A  vivid  per¬ 
ception  of  what  might  be,  becomes  an  index  to  what  will  be.  The 
explanation  and  the  inspiration  of  every  true  reform,  we  conceive  to 
be  a  desire  of  conforming  a  defective  actual  to  an  imaginative  arche¬ 
typal.  If  reformers  mean  anything  it  is  this  ;  though  reform,  as  it  is 
sometimes  employed,  as  a  pseudonym  for  a  blind  and  reckless  fanati¬ 
cism,  may  not  claim  the  sanction  of  so  ennobling  a  desire.  Luther’s 
imagination  framed  for  him  a  church  purer  than  the  then  existing,  and, 
attempting  to  establish  that  church  among  men,  “  the  solitary  monk 
that  shook  the  world”  became  a  reformer.  Bacon  saw  the  quibbles 
and  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen  invading  the  Academy,  and  felt  the 
barrenness  of  the  resounding  nothings  which  the  degenerate  follow¬ 
ers  of  Aristotle  had  substituted  for  divine  philosophy,  and,  his  regal 
imagination  picturing  a  truer  system,  the  Baconian  philosophy  was 
the  result.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  a  difficult  task  to  detect  the 
agency  of  imagination,  as  an  auxiliary  power,  in  the  aggressive  and 
onward  march  of  intellect.  Though  reason  may  demolish  the  impos- 
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ing  fabrics  of  error,  or  render  the  defenses  of  known  truth  impregna¬ 
ble,  it  can  not  invade  the  realms  of  the  unknown  to  conquer  and  add 
new  provinces  to  the  domain  of  the  known.  It  can  onls  judge  ,  it 
does  not  invent.  With  an  unerring  precision  it  unmasks  pretense 
and  sham,  and  unfalteringly  separates  substance  from  show.  Imagina¬ 
tion  busies  herself  in  framing  hypotheses,  and  reason,  deciding  how 
far  they  are  true,  only  adds  new  truth  by  subslantiating  what  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  it. 

We  have  seen  that  imagination  is  that  spiritual  energy  on  which 
depends  the  vitality  ot  the  intellect.  It  creates  by  setting  other 
faculties  in  motion.  Imagination  has  need  of  a  sj^mmetrical  union 
of  sensibility,  will,  and  reason,  though  no  human  mind  has  these  ele¬ 
ments  blended  in  harmony.  Thus  do  w^e  account  for  the  two  grand 
divisions  of  ruling  minds,  into  those  \vho  employ  their  energies  in 
action,  and  those  w’ho  exert  their  powers  in  speculation.  A  coin- 
rnon  theory  of  the  imagination  limits  it  almost  exclusively  to  the 
second  class  we  have  designated,  having  little  or  no  connection  with 
practical  life.  We  have  already  noticed  the  operation  ot  imagination, 
as  it  acts  on  society,  and  becomes  manifest  in  the  busy  and  \arious 
scene  of  human  affairs  ;  and,  though  less  obvious,  it  may’’  be,  as  an 
element  in  the  character  of  liien  of  action  than  in  the  domain  of  fine 
arts,  in  those  processes  which  are  continually  moving  in  the  thoughts 
of  all  men,  by  w’hich  the  mind  habitually  deviates  from  the  models 
furnished  by  experience,  and  proposes  untried  objects  of  pursuit,  ex¬ 
ists  the  inspiration  of  legislator,  soldier,  reformer,  artisan,  artist, 
thinker.  The  crow^ning  glory  of  greatness  in  action  is  its  settled 
faith  based  on  the  vivid  shadowing  forth  of  the  future  by  the  imagin¬ 
ation.  It  precludes  wmvering,  because  men  act  in  view  of  remote 
results,  and  regulate  their  conduct  w’lth  constant  reference  to  the 
issues  of  things.  Here  lurks  the  reason  w’hy  the  generality’’  of  men 
look  upon  genius  as  erratic,  and  view  its  attempts  as  ^  agarics  ap¬ 
proaching  the  insanity  of  action.  The  master  idea  seen  in  the  white 
light  of  the  imagination  becomes  “  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night  guiding  right  on  where  mere  reason  wmuld 
fear  to  advance.  What  has  been  called  “  the  intense  identification 
of  the  man  "with  his  object,”  seen  in  men  of  active  genius,  arises 
from  that  self-confidence  wdiich  can  only  characterize  the  man  whose 
mind  is  possessed  by’’  a  dominant  idea.  Surely  we  have  not  far  to 
search  for  illustrations  of  this  remark  on  a  colossal  scale.  The  Cru¬ 
saders  had  no  visible  object  of  any  w'orth,  commercially  speaking 
It  was  what  Carlyle  calls  “  the  boundless,  invisible  world  that  w’as 
laid  bare  in  the  imaginations  of  those  men  ;  and  in  its  burning  light 
the  visible  shrunk  as  a  scroll.”  Yet  how  they  fought  and  toiled, 
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suffered  with  fatigue,  with  famine  ;  how  they  fell  by  the  invisible 
arrows  of  pestilence,  or  by  the  fierce  strokes  of  the  Mussulman’s 
ciineter  !  The  Reformation  had  an  ideal  aim  ;  it  was  indeed  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  change  of  external  forms,  but  its  essence,  its  value,  was  the 
idea  which  it  represented.  And  so  Ave  may  go  up  and  down  through 
the  ages,  and  we  shall  find,  in  subversions  of  dynasties  and  in  those 
revolutions  which  have  changed  the  social  aspect  of  a  country  or  an 
age,  traces  of  a  struggle,  often  indeed  a  blind  and  perhaps  an  insane 
struggle  of  thought  ^ti^h  authority,  to  indicate  the  vital  force  of  ideas. 

But  to  return  :  The  imagination  reveals  what  is  before  in  mighty 
and  majestic  vision,  whose  reality  we  are  not  allowed  to  distrust, 
and  inspiring  hope  is  an  element  of  successful  eflbrt.  For  in  the 
well-known  lines  of  Coleridge  ; 

“Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 

And  hope  without  an  object  can  not  live.” 

The  “  Unknown  Voice”  which  Columbus  represented  to  the 
Catholic  monarch  as  whispering  to  him  :  “  God  will  cause  thy  name  to 
be  wonderfully  resounded  through  the  earth,  and  will  give  thee  the 
keys  of  the  gates  of  the  ocean,  which  are  closed  with  strong  chains,” 
would  not  permit  him  to  sink  in  desponding  inaction.  Who  may 
tell  how  far  imagination  enabled  him  to  bear  bravely  up  under  dis¬ 
piriting  delays,  deferred  promises,  and  the  gibes  and  fleers  of  an  un¬ 
appreciative  age — to  endure  perils  by  sea  and  on  the  land — to  re¬ 
main  unnoticed  and  neglected  in  the  audience-chambers  of  monarchs, 
without  once  wavering  in  his  sublime  purpose,  during  the  seven 
w'earisoinc  years  before  that  world-seeking  fleet  sailed  from  the 
harbor  of  Palos  ?  The  “  Unknown  Voice”  whispered  to  Kepler, 
that  if  God  had  waited  fifty  centuries  before  a  man  able  to  compre¬ 
hend  His  works  was  born,  he  could  wait  ten  for  men  to  compre¬ 
hend  his  discoveries.  It  whispered  to  Wordsworth  to  sink  present 
ills  in  future  triumphs,  and  enabled  the  great  Christian  poet  to  apply 
hims(df  to  a  work,  “  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  would  be  unpopular, 
and  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  wmuld  be  imm'ortal.”  By  this  “  Un¬ 
known  Voice,”  Bacon,  who  could  not  have  hoped  to  gain  a  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his  own  time,  nor  to  be  greatly  useful  as  a  philosopher  to 
his  ofeneration,  was  enabled  to  conceive  those 

“  Thoughts  that  Avander  through  eternity,” 

and  see  himself,  as  the  servant  of  the  coming  time,  laboring  for  distant 
generations.  “  My  name  and  memory,”  said  the  great  Chancellor,  “  I 
leave  to  foreign  nations  and  to  my  own  countrymen,  after  a  certain  time 
be  passed  over.”  Napoleon,  cool,  careful,  calculating,  in  the  country 
of  the  Pyramids  and  the  Nile,  does  not  even  remind  his  intrepid  sol- 
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diers  that  the  Directory  of  France,  and  royalty  from  the  Kremlin  to 
the  Escurial,  regard  them  :  “  Soldiers  !  forty  centuries  look  down  upon 
you  from  the  heights  of  yon  pyramids.”  That  victory-shout  of  Archi¬ 
medes,  when  he  leaped  from  the  bath  and  hurried  naked  through 
the  streets  of  Syracuse,  imagination  had  rung  in  his  ears  before  he 
shouted  his  joyful  svprixa  to  the  populace.  Thus  the  iiatluence  of 
imagination,  on  actor  and  thinker,  runs  in  the  same  channel,  so  far  as 
the  man  of  action  is  really  the  thinker,  writing  his  thoughts  in  deeds. 

That  belief  in  the  importance  of  an  object  of  pursuit  which  is 
essential  to  persevering  effort,  is  not  so  much  the  belief  derived 
from  evidence,  as  the  intense  energy  of  belief  springing  from  the 
imagination.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  corroborating  our  own 
sensations  as  distrust  it.  Thus  the  dying  Arab  forgot  his  pain,  as 
he  gazed  upon  the  lovely  form,  and  beheld  the  dark  eyes  of  a 
beckoning  houri.  The  Scandinavian  warrior  triumphed  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  as  he  beheld  the  splendors  of  Yalhalla.  “  The 
man  who  fears  not  death,”  says  an  old  poet,  “  will  start  at  no 
shadows.”  The  man  whose  imagination  has  realized  to  his  mind 
prospective  joys  and  miseries,  is  not  easily  prostrated  by  the  first 
rude  shock  of  life.  Witness  a  Dante  wedding  a  martyr’s  endurance 
to  a  poet’s  life  ;  a  Schiller,  wKom  a  brilliant  essayist  has  described 
as  “  toiling  for  tw'cnty  years  up  the  topless  pinnacles  of  thought, 
unconquered  by  constant  physical  pain,  his  upward  eye  ever  fixed 
on  his  receding  ideal but,  above  all,  a  Milton,  v/ho  could  “  soar  in 
the  high  reason  of  his  fancies,  wfith  his  garland  and  singing  robes 
about  him,”  while  his  daughters  were  ingrates,  and  he  poor,  blind, 
forsaken,  anathematized  by  powder,  calumniated  by  baseness.  Thus 
do  men  work  bravely,  though  a  visible  rev/ard  may  not  come  at  all, 
as  most  certainly  it  will  not,  till  the  battle  of  life  has  scathed  and 
blasted  many  of  their  worthiest  and  hopefulest  projects.  When 
hope  falters,  when  duty,  if  not  dumb,  is  weak,  and  temptations  spring 
up  like  Roderic  Dhu’s  men  from  their  concealments,  to  lure  a  great 
man  into  inaction,  imagination  sounds  the  Patw:oclus-cail ; 

“  Sweet, 

Rouse  thyself ;  and  the  weak,  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold. 

And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion’s  mane, 

Be  shook  to  air  !” 

The  moment  we  reflect  upon  the  formative  power  of  ideas  on  the 
character,  this  faculty  seems  to  rise  in  dignity  and  importance. 
Aspiring  to  the  excellence  of  the  ideal  world  lends  a  consecration 
to  life  w^hich  helps  to  ennoble  the  character.  Forms  of  beauty  can 
not  flit  and  hover  before  a  mind  without  shedding  some  of  their 
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heavenly  hues  on  that  mind.  Heroism  and  goodness  are  in  a  sense 
contagious.  We  do  not  gaze  on  a  perfect  work  of  art  unmoved,  and 
to  be  moved  is  an  incipient  step  toward  being  more  or  less  per¬ 
manently  affected.  In  a  higher  degree  is  this  true  of  those  creations 
of  the  imagination  which  have  not  been  embodied  in  external  forms. 
Before  Lear  or  Tiraon,  Cordelia  or  Desdemona,  were  made  to  live 
in  the  imjnortal  pages  which  have  rendered  their  names  familiar  to 
our  ears,  conception,  of  which  they  are  feeble  expressions,  existed- 
in  the  poet’s  imagination.  Raphael’s  pencil  never  caused  the  can¬ 
vas  to  live  with  as  beautiful  creations  as  his  imagination  shaped 
before  his  inward  eye.  “  Invisible,  but  gazing,”  this  faculty  shows* 
us  sights,  eye  has  not  seen.  It  enchants  us  with  symphonies,  and' 
whispers  to  us  melodies,  ear  has  not  heard.  These  high  experiences 
stimulate  to  increased  and  increasing  effort,  and,  as  new  vistas  open 
before  the  rapt  senses,  ideas  commensurate  in  grandeur  spring  up. 
Each  beautiful  fabric  which  the  imagination  rears,  suggests  the 
creation  of  higher  beauties  in  the  actual  world.  As  truth  after  truth 
is  transferred  from  the  ideal  to  the  actual,  still  new  ones  come 
within  the  ken  of  imagination,  and  gleam  and  brighten  and  beckon  us 
on.  The  most  glorious  achievements  pale  before  these  intimations 
of  what  are  potentially  the  soul’s  high  attainments.  And,  above  all, 
this  faculty  can  never  rest.  Forms  of  beauty  hover  in  the  distance, 
each  upward  flight  discloses  new  wonders,  and  as  it  soar^  aloft, 

“  Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 

Which  men  call  earth,” 

to  return  laden  with  beauty  and  with  blessings  for  life,  it  must  still 
on  !  In  proportion  as  men  have  a  plenum  of  this  faculty,  they  can 
not  grovel,  but  soar.  Their  lazy  inaction  seems  too  mean ;  and 

“  Rest  is  the  fitting 
Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

’Tis  loving  and  serving 
The  highest  and  best ; 

’Tis  onward,  unswerving. 

And  that  is  true  rest.” 

Man  were  something  more  than  human  did  his  action  always 
mirror  his  ideals  ;  yet  we  would  not  on  this  account  overlook  or 
despise  their  inlluence.  This  “  queen  faculty  of  the  soul”  acts  as  a 
guide — is  the  indicative,  rather  than  the  executive  faculty.  It 
unswers  to  the  illimitable  energies  of  the  human  soul,  instead  of  the 
Duny  capacities  of  the  human  body,  and  is  the  preacher  of  hope, 
ind  heroic  attempt,  and  tireless  effort.  It  is  ever  importuning  the 
spirit  to  increased  activity — ever  goading  it  on, 

“  Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires.” 
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We  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  operation  of  the  imagination, 
as  seen  in  the  numerous  inventions  that  minister  to  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  society.  Nor  can  we,  in  view  of  the  physical  neces¬ 
sities  of  mankind,  estimate  these  trophies  of  the  inventor’s  skill  as 
of  little  worth.  The  Divine  law  which  imposes  upon  man  the 
necessity  of  labor,  Avhich  ordains  for  every  enjoyment  a  corre¬ 
sponding  probation  of  toil,  does  not  condemn  him  to  material 
drudgery,  nor  make  him  nature’s  bond-slave.  The  interdependence  of 
the  material  and  spiritual  elements  of  his  nature  renders  bodily  com¬ 
fort  the  foremost  object  of  man’s  regard  ;  but  this  should  not  swallow 
up  the  other  claims  of  his  being.  So  we  welcome  every  appliance 
of  art  which  assists  the  tired  hand  or  the  Avearied  eves,  and 
takes  awav  the  necessitA^  of  a  servile  deAmtion  to  toil.  The  inventor 

^  s' 

Avho  turns  inert  matter  to  implements  of  utility  and  poAver,  helps  to 
establish  the  dominion  of  man  OAmr  the  outAA^ard  world.  Arkwright, 
Watt,  .Smeaton,  Whitney,  Morse,  Fulton,  Avere  true  benefactors  of 
mankind.  But  these  men  did  not  blunder  into  implements  of  use 
and  power  and  beauty.  And  here  Ave  note  the  agency  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  They  perceWed  actual  Avants  in  society,  and  imagination 
suggested  implements  for  supplying  those  Avants.  They  each  saAV 
a  problem  that  demanded  solution,  giving  a  Avorld  of  materials  to 
satisfy  a  Avant  of  humanity!  Mountains  of  granite,  forests  of  oak 
and  pine,  mines  of  iron,  vast  coal-fields,  are  at  hand  to  become 
plastic  and  submissive,  Avhen  a  creative  imagination  has  sketched 
the  shape  into  which  the  strong  muscle  and  the  skillful  hand  are  to 
fashion  them.  The  artisan  implies  the  artist.  The  hand  that  shapes 
marble  or  bronze  into  beauty  is  striving  to  fashion  the  likeness  of 
forms  imagination  has  chiseled  before  the  inner  eve.  Wren’s 

C5  » 

Amagination,  Avithout  the  sound  of  hammer  or  any  tool  of  iron,  had 
constructed  pediments,  frieze,  cornice,  and  dome  of  the  glorious 
edifice,  before  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  rising  stone  bv  stone,  thus 
marked  the  achievement  of  busy,  efficient,  superintended  labor. 
While  the  bolts  of  iron  and  ribs  of  oak  Avere  slumbering  in  the  mine, 
or  groAving  in  the  forest,  Fulton’s  imagination  Avas  busy  building 
models  of  the  Clermont — thus  out  of  bodiless  thought  evolving  the 
great  fact  of  steam  navigation. 

Away  behind  the  noble  creations  of  active  genius,  if  Ave  had 
eyes  for  these  spiritual  sights,  might  be  seen  a  long  line  of 
shadowy  conceits,  the  “  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom,”  effort  suc¬ 
ceeding  efibrt  of  the  imagination  until  the  archetype  of  the  actual 
form  received  its  final  touch.  Coarse  implements  and  vulgar  uten¬ 
sils  were  once  only  imaginary  creations  in  the  inventor’s  mind. 
Thus  an  act  of  the  imagination  is  the  initiative  of  all  those  important  • 
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inventions  which  are  at  work  around  us,  weaving  fabrics  of  beauty 
for-inan’s  adornment,  and  ministering  in  all  their  countless  methods 
to  his  benefit  and.  happiness.  Indeed,  whenever  the  mind  of  man 
acts  in  the  discovery  of  important  truth,  or  in  the  achievement  of 
any  notable  enterprise,  an  effort  of  the  imagination  is  the  incipient 
in«ntai  act.  The  machinery  of  government  may,  perhaps,  move 
harmoniously  under  ordinary  circumstances,  without  rulers  of  ex¬ 
alted  capacity,  provided  they  are  guided  by  the  precedents  of  office, 
and  are  conversant  with  the  mechanical  routine  of  ordinary  adminis- 
trauon.  Chatham  or  Webster  may  not  at  such  times  conduct  public 
affairs  better  than  would  many  men  of  quite  ordinary  abilities  ;  but 
let  the  political  horizon  grow  dark  and  dangers  thicken — let  trying 
emergencies  arise — and  while  mere  officials  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  storm  they  could  not  restrain,  these  great  men  rise  superior 
to  the  exigency  of  the  time,  and  show  that 

“  It  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant’s  strength.” 

“  The  forms  of  office,’’  says  Mr.  Burke,  “  are  adapted  to  ordinary 
occasions,  and  therefore  persons  who  are  nurtured  in  office  do 
admirably  well,  so  long  as  things  go  on  in  their  common  order ;  but 
when  the  high  roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  are  out — when 
a  new  and  troubled  scene  is  opened,  and  the  file  affords  no  prece¬ 
dent — then  it  is  that  a  greater  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  far 
more  extensive  comprehension  of  things  is  requisite  than  ever  office 
gave,  or  than  ever  oflice  can  give.”  Then  it  is  that  a  servile  regard 
for  precedent  must  yield  to  an  enlightened  and  comprehensive  policy. 
Then  it  is  that,  instead  of  a  pedant’s  knowledge  of  the  past,  history 
must  have  been  transfused  into,  and  become  as  it  were  a  vital  part  of, 
the  mind.  Then  it  is  that  imagination  manifests  itself  in  shaping 
measures  to  the  requirements  of  the  time — in  casting  off  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  system,  and  forming  plans  of  action  that  have  no  counter¬ 
part  in  history.  Bonaparte  often  appeared  to  opposing  generals  to 
violate  the  approved  systems  of  warfare,  but  his  open  sense  for  the 
proprieties  of  time  and  place  in  war  was  infinitely  more  important 
than  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  forms  of  military  rules.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  “  whoever  acts  by  system,  may  stand  a  chance  of 
being  uniformly  and  invariably  wrong.”  Imagination  seems  to 
endow  the  able  statesman  with  prescience,  and 

“  He  looks  to  distant  storms, 

He  hears  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  roar, 

The  billow  ere  it  breaks  upon  the  shore .  • 

and,  as  he  looks  into  the  future,  it  becomes  in  a  measure  the  actual 
present,  so  that  he  may  read  from  its  scroll.  His  imagination 
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vitalizes  what  to  unimaginative  men  would  be  mere  abstractions, 
and  nerves  him  to  strike,  on  questions  of  principle,  before  actual 
sufferins  is  felt.  Patrick.  Henry  saw  a  “  British  guard  stationed  in 
every  house,”  in  time  to  raise  the  eternal  rallying-cry  of  freemen, 
“Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!”  This  faculty,  enabling  the 
statesman  to  view  the  absent  as  present,  exhibits  the  remote  rela¬ 
tions  of  objects,  and  contributes  to  elevate  him  from  a  temporizing 
policy  into  the  broader  field  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  states¬ 
manship.  Without  it,  near  and  immediate  influences  become  unduly 
prominent,  as  a  man’s  hand  held  before  the  eyes  covers  the  disc  of 
the  moon.  Thus  it  is  that  imagination  underlies  all  broad  and  com¬ 
prehensive  legislation  ;  and  becomes  a  means  to  sublime  ends,  in 
that  it  confers  on  statesmanship  a  universal  and  abiding  importance. 

Now,  though  in  considering  the  imagination  we  may  separate  the 
mind  into  a  variety  of  faculties  manifest  in  its  operations  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  perception,  understanding,  or  imagination,  we  can  not  thus 
clutch  the  mind  itself,  which  is  no  aggregation  of  powers  and  pas¬ 
sions,  but  in  the  most  rigid  sense  a  unit.  Wherever  mind  is  and  acts, 
these  faculties  are  and  act ;  without  their  united  action  it  could  not 
be  mind.  Yet  spiritual  force,  which  underlies  all  these — which 
thinks,  which  reasons,  which  imagines,  which  adores,  in  its  maxi¬ 
mum  or  minimum,  is  mental  power  or  imbecility.  Different  minds, 
however,  are  endowed  with  capacities  for  a  variety  of  manifestation, 
but  the  highest  orders  of  greatness  exhibit  to  a  certain  extent  a 
symmetrical  union  of  powers  ;  and  an  undue  development  of  imagi¬ 
nation  renders  life  too  intensely  subjective  for  a  world  of  objective 
realities.  Washington,  whom  Lord  Brougham  considers  the  greatest 
man  that  ever  lived,  had  an  intellectual  stature  faultlessly  proportioned. 
Shakspeare  was  the  “  myriad-minded,”  because  his  powers  were 
blended  in  such  exquisite  harmony.  Shakspeare’s  imagination  allied 
to  a  clown’s  judgment  would  serve  to  remind  us  of  madmen,  who 

“  Have  such  seething  brains, 

Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends,” 

But  we  can  speak  of  the  comparative  influence  the  directive  agency 
of  single  faculties.  Accordingly,  to  the  imagination,  by  virtue  of  its 
lively  conception  of  realities,  we  refer  the  difference  between  mere 
intellectual  assent  and  a  vital  faith  ;  here  perhaps  lies  the  secret 
of  its  influence  on  human  life  and  character.  Talking  about  virtue 
does  not  make  men  virtuous,  any  more  than  talking  about  bravery 
can  elevate  a  poltroon  into  a  hero.  There  are  precepts  enough  in 
primers,  if  followed,  to  reform  Dick  Turpin  or  Rob  Roy.  Instead 
of  opinion,  greatness,  whether  in  action  or  speculation,  has  an 
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energy  of  soul  conferred  by  a  creative  imagination  in  whose 
alchemy  perception  becomes  faith,  which  cowers  at  no  danger — • 
which  neglects  no  opportunity.  Bad  men. in  these  ruling  qualities 
are  often  exalted  far  above  the  feebly  good  ;  and  thus  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  power  been  so  often  divorced  from  piinciple. 

“  For,  by  superior  energies,  more  strict 
Affiance  in  each  other,  faith  more  firm 
In  their  unhallowed  principles,  the  bad 
Have  fairly  earned  a  victory  o’er  the  weak, 

The  vacillating,  inconsistent  good.” 

Therefore  we  do  not  adopt  Wordsworth’s  theory  of  imagination, 
and  pay  to  its  visions  the  homage  due  to  revelations.  For  while 
we  recognize  its  glorious  attributes,  we  can  not  forget  that  it  may 
also  throw  a  charm  around  madness,  and  “  link  vice  to  a  radiant 
angel” — that  it  may  give  shape  to  error,  and  be,  like  Hamlet’s,  foul 
as  Vulcan’s  stithy.  So  that  the  high  view  of  this  faculty,  as  the 
harmonizing  element  of  the  mind,  entertained  by  some  authors, 
does  not  appear  to  us  sound.  We  conceive  it  would  be  found  no 
difficult  task  to  adduce  examples  of  great  imaginations  associated 
with  unsettled  minds.  What  Southey  has  called  the  “  satanic 
school  of  poetry,”  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  desti¬ 
tute  of  imagination — 

“  Yet  they  knew 

IIow  to  make  madness  beautiful ;  and  threw 
O’er  erring  thoughts  and  deeds  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzding,  as  they  past. 

The  eyes  which  o’er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and  fast.” 

If,  with  Talfourd,  we  employ  imagination  as  the  power  of  “  bodying 
forth  ideas,  feelings,  and  sentiments  in  beautiful  and  majestic  forms, 
and  informing  the  colors  and  the  shapes  of  matter  with  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  soul,”  whether  these  ideas,  feelings,  and  sentiments  are 
vile  or  pure,  they  wear  the  radiant  garb  of  beauty.  Imagination 
evidently  does  not  preclude  the  necessity,  nor  can  it  perform  the 
functions,  of  conscience,  will,  or  the  affections  ;  and  it  rises  highest 
when  there  exists  the  greatest  harmony  among  the  elements  of  our 
whole  nature.  Like  every  other  faculty,  it  may  be  misdirected  and 
abused  ;  and  to  say  that  the  imagination  associated  with  a  feeble 
judgment,  or  with  ignorance,  is  liable  to  go  astray,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  a  reiteration  of  the  fallibility  of  .mankind  ;  like  other 
faculties,  too,  it  needs  to  be  trained  in  the  service  of  truth. 

But  we  can  not  here  enter  into  a  full  consideration  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  a  perverted  imagination.  Indeed,  whether  they  are 
with  the  strictest  propriety  to  be  referred  entirely  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  ox  in  part  at  least  to  a  distempered  condition  of  the  other 
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faculties,  may  perhaps  admit  of  a  doubt.  Men  are  often  supposed 
to  have  an  excess  of  imagination,  because  they  lack  other  and 
equally  important  powers,  or  because  a  vicious  education  has  enabled 
it  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  those  powers  by  which  it  should  be 
disciplined  and  regulated,  and  on  this  principle  Counselor  Phillips 
would  be  said  to  possess  more  imagination  than  Burke. 

This  power,  as  it  tends  to  enthusiasm,  has  been  frequently  carica¬ 
tured.  ‘‘  But  it.  is  no  less  the  virtue  of  genius,  because  it  is  the  vice 
of  folly.”  Enthusiasm,  in  its  extreme  manifestations,  never  belongs 
to  the  generality  of  men,  but  in  a  lower  degree,  and  at  particular 
times,  it  is  a  fact  obvious  enough.  Don  Quixote  and  Ignatius 
Loyola  were  both  enthusiasts  ;  yet  while  the  doughty  knight  spent 
his  valor  upon  windmills,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits  conceived, 
attempted,  and  established  a  polity  more  momentous  in  its  results, 
than  any  other  single  man  without  political  influence,  or  military 
power,  or  the  inspiration  of  Heaven,  ever  created.  His  life  has  no 
parallel  in  any  hero  of  romance,  in  the  heroism  of  the  cavalier  and 
the  zeal  of  the  devotee.  His  own  pen  has  described  his  hours  of 
composition  as  “  past  in  tears  of  devotion,  in  holy  ardor,  in  raptures, 
and  amid  celestial  apparitions.”  At  once  the  most  delirious 
enthusiast  and  a  man  of  profound  sagacity — the  dreaming  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  his  designs  carried  out  by  the  calmest  good  sense,  Loyola 
appears  to  have  earned  the  appellation  he  has  received  of  a 
“  Sweedenborg-Franklin.”  Enthusiasm  is  an  element  of  all  hero¬ 
ism — an  attribute  of  earnest  souls  everywhere.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  enthusiasm  directed  to  the  right,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  diabolism. 

And  now,  as  we  lay  down  our  pen  from  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  we  have  so  inadequately  presented,  our  thoughts  are  busy 
with  the  world  that  imagination  has  revealed  to  man.  Imagination 
gladdens  the  humble  fireside — it  cheers  the  hovel  and  the  palace, 

“  That  the  night  may  be  filled  with  music. 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
May  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away.” 

The  poorest  artist  communes  with  beauty,  of  every  grade,  from 
the  delicate  hues  of  an  Italian  sunset  to  the  “  tempestuous  loveliness 
of  terror,”  which  fill  his  mind  with  exalted  conceptions.  From  his 
lonely  chamber  the  scholar  looks  out  upon  Agamemnon  and  Hector, 
Grecian  and  Trojan,  battling  before  the  walls  of  Ilium.  The 
splendors  of  tilt  and  tournament  exist  again  for  him.  Imagination 
exhibits  acts  of  heroism — shows  him  deeds  of  mercy  that  cause  his 
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own  heart  to  beat  with  a  celestial  ardor.  To  all  that  is  lovely  and 
noble  in  the  actual  world  it  may 

“  Add  the  glefim, 

The  light  that  never  "was  on  sea  or  land, 

The  consecration  and  the  poet’s  dream.” 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  passes  the  cup  oi'  water  by  his  own  parched  lips 
to  the  wounded  soldier  ;  Howard  enters  loathsome  dungeons  bear¬ 
ing  consolation  to  the  Pariahs  of  society  ;  Martyrs  smile  in  the 
embrace  of  death — all  teaching  the  purifying  and  exalting  influence 
of  love  to  man  and  love  to  God.  Thus, 

“  Filling  the  mind  with  sentiments  august, 

The  beautiful,  the  brave,  tine  lioly  and  the  just,” 

imagination  helps  to  raise  the  soul  above  the  tinseled  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  ennoble  it  with  a  sturdv  sense  of  those  higher  realities 
which  are  eternal. 


V.  FEMALE  EDUCATION-YOUNG  LADIES^  INSTITUTE. 

MAPLE  AVOOD,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


We  are  encouraged  to  expect  from  Professor  Agnew,  the  accom¬ 
plished  Principal,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  a  historical  sketch 
of  this  well-known  Institute.  It  is  suflicient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  remark  that  this  Seminary,  for  the  education  of  Y^oung  Ladies,  was 
founded  by  W.  H.  Tyler,  A.M.,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
by  him  was  ably  and  successfully  conducted  until  1853,  when  it 
w'as  purchased  by  his  worthy  successor.  Rev.  J.  Holmes  Agnew, 
D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Languages  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
under  whose  admirable  management  it  seems  fully  to  have  realized 
the  promise  of  its  former  success. 

Our  attention  has  been  attracted  to  this  Institute  by  the  highly 
commendatory  notices  which  liave  appeared  of  its  late  annual  ex¬ 
amination  in  July.  The  Examining  Committee  on  that  occasion 
were  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Hon.  H.  H.  Cliilds,  Rev.  C.  B.  Bt)ynton, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  James  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Their  report  is  replete  with  evidence  of  their  enlightened  views  of  the 
objects  and  processes  of  Female  Education.  We  can  afford  space 
for  only  some  brief  extracts.  They  say  : 

It  has  been  made  evident  from  this  examination,  that  thoroughness  is  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  methods  of  instruction  here  employed.  This  vi^e 
regard  as  a  cardinal  excellence.  Nothing  else  can  compensate  for  the  want  of 
this  prime  element  of  a  good  school.  The  pupils  gave  full  proof  that  they  under- 
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stood  the  branches  ■which  they  had  pursued,  that  they  have  not  merely  learned 
the  words  of  the  text-book,  but  thoroughly  studied  the  subjects  of  'which  it 
treats.  The  manner  in  ■which  the  questions  'were  put  and  answered,  indicated 
that  the  instructors  had  successfully  aimed  to  discipline  and  develop  the  men¬ 
tal  powers,  and  throw  their  pupils  upon  their  own  resources.  It  is  the  highest 
art  of  the  true  teacher,  not  so  much  to  impart  knowledge  as  to  show  his  pupils 
how  to  get  it,  and  give  such  an  impulse  to  their  minds  as  shall  lead  them  to  put 
forth  their  utmost  energies  in  its  attainment.  The  teachers  of  this  Institution 
evidently  understand  that  the  right  culture  of  the  mind  is  to  be  measured,  not 
by  what  it  contains,  but  by  what  it  can  do,  and  that  mental  efficiency  is  the 
true  test  of  mental  improvement.  Hence  they  have  not  been  ambitious  of 
accomplishing  the  feat  now  so  frequently  exhibited,  of  carrying  their  pupils 
over  the  widest  field  in  the  shortest  time.  They  do  not  appear  to  measure  the 
depth  of:  their  pupils’  knowledge  by  the  surface  over  which  it  spreads,  but  re¬ 
gard  primarily  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  attainment. 

It  was  very  apparent,  especially  in  the  admirable  exercises  of  the  Senior  Class, 
that  the  pupils  had  become  inspired  with  a  love  of  study,  with  much  of  the  en- 
thitsiasra  of  the  true  scholar  ;  that  they  cheerfully  and  resolutely  grappled 
with  difficult  points,  instead  of  timidly  avoiding  them.  They  seemed  to  the 
Committee  to  have  felt  the  pleasure  of  mastering  difficulties,  and  the  incitement 
of  victory,  as  they  had  gone  on  from  conquest  to  conquest. 

Some  remarkably  fine  specimens  in  drawing  were  exhibited,  and 
the  Committee  represent  the  Institute  as  possessing  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  in  this  branch.  They  add  : 

It  might  be  invidious  to  discriminate,  where  the  exercises,  as  a  whole,  merit 
so  much  commendation,  but  we  can  hardly  suppress  the  gratification  which  we 
felt  in  the  examination  of  the  Senior  Class,  in  Astronomy,  Butler’s  Analogy, 
Moral  Science,  Analysis  of  Paradise  Lost,  etc.  Their  appearance  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  usual  examinations  in  these  studies  in  our  Colleges;  and 
some  of  the  class  we  regard  as  deserving  even  higher  praise.  The  study  of 
Cowper  and  Milton,  and  of  the  general  subject  of  English  Literature,  together 
with  occasional  Shakspeare  Readings,  as  here  conducted,  seem  to  us  well 
adapted  to  foster  a  taste  for  our  noble,  invaluable,  unrivaled  English  Classics, 
and  to  divert  attention  from  the  light  and  frivolous  reading  which  prevails  to 
so  great  an  extent  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  find  so  large  and  interesting  a  Senior  Class  remain¬ 
ing  here,  and  completing  their  full  course.  In  view  of  the  superior  advantages 
afforded  in  this  Institution,  and  the  large  numbers  always  in  attendance,  we  were 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  how  few  comparatively  have  completed  the  course. 
Although  we  were  strangers  to  the  pupils,  the  Committee  could  hardly  fail  to 
infer  from  the  examination  itself  who  had  longest  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
Institution.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  following  out  a  well-arranged  sys¬ 
tem  of  study,  such  as  is  marked  out  in  the  curriculum  of  this  Institute,  having 
a  certain  unity  in  all  its  diversity,  and  so  arranging  all  the  branches  that  they 
may  be  pursued  in  their  natural  order  and  appropriate  connection.  We  hope 
the  excellent  example  and  scholarlike  spirit  of  the  present  graduating  class,  the 
interest  they  have  evinced  in  their  advanced  studies,  and  the  very  gratifying 
progress  they  have  made,  will  attract  and  encourage  still  larger  classes ‘here¬ 
after  to  remain  and  complete  the  entire  course.  Their  studies  correspond  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  those  of  the  Senior  Class  in  our  Colleges.  They  em¬ 
brace  the  highest  and  noblest  sciences,  the  most  important  and  practical  topics 
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— those  best  fitted  to  liberalize  and  expand  the  mind.  They  are  indispensable 
to  anything  like  a  complete  education.  For  their  sake,  we  would  earnestly  urge 
the  members  of  the  other  classes,  by  no  means  to  leave  the  full  course  unfinished 
and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life  with  only  a  partial  preparation.  In  education, 
as  well  as  in  architecture,  such  is  the  relation  between  the  preparation  and  the 
completion,  the  foundation  and  the  finishing,  that  the  same  time  and  effort  seem 
to  accomplish  at  the  close  manifold  greater  results  than  at  the  beginning.  Thus 
a  more  marked  change  in  mental  character  often  seems  to  be  wrought  during 
the  senior  year,  than  during  any  two  previous  years  of  study.  This  fact  is 
worthy  of  special  consideration  at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  such  an  in- 
creasij^g  tendency  to  leave  school  at  too  eai*ly  an  age.  This  has  been  called  a 
Eailroad  age,  impatience  at  the  slow  processes  of  nature  is  getting  to  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  characteristic  of  the  popular  mind.  Pupils  are  in  haste  to  learn  in  one 
year  what  used  to  require,  and  what  ought  to  require,  several  years,  and  they 
finish  their  educations  when  that  great  work  ought  to  be  regarded  as  just  be¬ 
gun.  This  premature  graduation  proves  to  many  an  injury  lasting  as  life. 

The  most  important  and  gratifying  feature  of  the  school  is  its  decidedly  re¬ 
ligious  character.  The  Bible  is  a  prominent  text-book,  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  carefully  studied,  and  the  entire  Scriptures  are  read  through  once  every 
year. 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  the  eligible  and  delightful  location  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution — of  the  romantic  beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery — of  the  salubrity  of 
its  climate.  The  unusual  indications  of  health  and  buoyant  vigor  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  must  strike  every  observer.  Their  beautiful  and  shaded  walks, 
the  frequent  drives  in  that  capacious  and  sociable  omnibus,  the  large  and  well- 
arranged  gymnasium,  furnish  tempting  incentives  and  conveniencies  for  health¬ 
ful  and  invigorating  exercise. 

The  excellent  performances  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  interspersed 
among  the  other  exercises,  have  not  only  furnished  a  pleasant  relief  to  the 
severer  toil  of  a  three  days’  examination,  but  have  given  an  entertainment  of  a 
very  high  order  to  the  committee  and  friends  present.  The  admirable  perform¬ 
ances  of  this  evening  enable  us  unhesitatingly  to  say,  that  this  exhibition  of 
musical  talent,  skill,  and  culture  we  have  never  heard  equaled  by  the  members 
of  any  seminary  of  learning.  This  Institution  has  unquestionably  secured  a 
very  rare  combination  of  musical  talent. 

Such  pleasant  results  as  are  here  recorded  by  the  Committee  of 
Examination  might  be  expected  from  the  discipline  of  a  school  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  plan  and  principles  indicated  in  the  following  judicious 
remarks  prefixed  to  the  last  annual  Catalogue  of  the  Institute,  and 
which  we  gladly  lay  before  our  readers. 

“  It  is  conceded  that  the  education  of  young  ladies  has  been,  for 
years,  successfully  conducted  at  this  Institute.  The  present  pro¬ 
prietor  and  principal  proposes  to  carry  out  a  cherished  plan  for  the 
still  higher  disciplinary  education  to  which  he  feels  that  woman  is 
entitled,  and  for  which  he  believes  the  more  reflecting  part  of  the 
community  is  prepared.  Some  development  of  the  plan  will  be 
naturally  expected  ;  and  although  a  report,  embodying  our  views, 
was  presented  by  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  D.D.,  to  a  convention  of  the 
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friends  of  education,  assembled  at  Pittsfield,  in  March,  1853,  and  has 
since  been  published  and  circulated,  it  will  be  expedient  here  also 
to  express  some  points  of  importance,  in  considering  the  great  end 
of  the  education  of  girls,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

“  I.  The  Great  Ends  of  Education. — On  this  subject  there  is 
much  confusion  of  ideas,  and  indistinctness  of  perception.  Many 
have  no  higher  notion  than  that  of  sending  a  grist  to  the  mill,  which, 
after  having  passed  through  the  grinding  process  of  the  machi^iery, 
shall  come  home  a  bag  of  flour,  ready  for  its  uses.  So  it  is 
accounted,  in  respect  to  the  human  intellect  and  heart.  Girls  are 
sent  to  some  educational  mill,  where  it  is  expected,  after  listening 
to  the  rattle  of  the  machinery  for  a  few  months,  or  being  subjected 
to  a  few  revolutions  of  its  wheels,  they  will  be  well  filled  with 
knowledge,  and  go  home  fitted  for  the  high  behests  of  life,  and  for 
the  social  relations  of  refined  society.  Alas  !  what  an  erroneous 
notion  of  education  !  It  were  better  and  truer  to  think  of  it  as  the 
grinding  process  itself,  as  the  subjection  of  the  soul  to  the  toil  and 
trial  of  turning  the  wheels,  and  keeping  the  machinery  in  motion  ; 
for  the  end  of  education  is  not  to  communicate  as  much  knowledofe 
as  possible  in  the  shortest  time  possible  ;  but  rather,  by  a  slow,  sure, 
regular  system,  to  discipline  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  so  as  to  fit  it 
for  energetic,  effective  action,  whenever  such  action  is  demanded, 
and  for  calm  endurance,  whenever  that  endurance  is  the  duty.  Were 
that  the  object  of  education,  it  w^ere  easy  enough  to  put  the  mind 
under  the  hopper  of  memory,  and  having  all  knowledge  ready  ground, 
just  to  let  it  run  in,  and  fill  up  the  cells  of  the  cranium.  But  of 
what  use  were  the  product,  if  we  knew  not  how  to  use  it  ?  Thus 
negatively  developed,  or  rather  undeveloped,  how  could  the  mind 
meet  the  realities  of  life  ?  No  ;  the  design  of  education  is  to  call 
into  active  exercise  the  various  powers  of  the  soul,  to  unfold  them 
symmetrically,  to  accustom  the  mind  to  thought,  to  analysis  and 
synthesis,  to  fit  it  for  meeting  the  necessities  and  realities  of  life, 
for  employing  its  acquisitions  in  good  ends  and  at  right  times,  and 
for  commanding  its  faculties  and  forces  into  battle-array,  all  pano¬ 
plied,  whenever  that  array  shall  be  requisite.  This  is,  doubtless, 
the  immediate  end  ;  and  the  ultimate,  in  respect  to  woman,  is  to 
qualify  her  for  her  particular  sphere  in  life. 

“  She  has  a  soul,  with  all  its  powers  and  capacities,  but  incarnated 
in  an  organization  differing  somewhat  from  that  of  man  ;  and  though 
usually  the  reflective  powers  may  not  be  so  strongly  developed  as  in 
man,  yet  there  is  a  full  compensation  in  her  quick,  intuitive  percep¬ 
tion,  and  her  almost  instinctive  judgments,  and  in  the  warmth  and 
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tenderness  of  her  sentiments  and  sympathies.  We,  consequently, 
do  not  wish  to  see  her  marshaled  on  the  battle-field,  wielding  the 
sword  or  hurling  the  javelin,  nor  wending  her  way  to  the  ballot-box, 
nor  trudging  along,  with  the  green  bag  under  her  arm,  to  the  court¬ 
house  or  congressional  hall.  We  feel  that  God  has  made  her  for 
other  scenes  and  other  joys  ;  that  the  sweet  prattle  of  infancy  is  to 
be  her  sweetest  music,  and  that  she,  more  than  the  father,  is  to  be 
the  presiding  genius  of  love  in  that  charmed  circle  of  home.  Who 
would  not  feel  shocked,  if  the  soft,  delicate  offices  of  woman  in  the 
family  were  assumed  by  man,  and  she,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to 
go  daily  out  into  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  masculine  life  1  Qualified 
to  discharge  her  home  duties,  and  there  to  be  the  loved  one  of  all, 
throwing  her  own  graces,  like  little  chaplets,  around  the  heads  of 
her  offspring,  she  fulfills  the  destiny  allotted  her  by  Infinite  Wisdom, 
and  prepares  herself  for  the  communion  of  heaven,  where  He  reigns, 
who  is  the  Son  of  Mary  and  the  light  of  love. 

“  II.  The  Means  to  these  Ends. — 1.  Physical. — Girls  have  a 
constitution  somewhat  more  delicate  than  boys,  and  one  that  specially 
requires  physical  development  by  exercise  in  early  life.  They  have 
little  propensity  to  resort  to  the  rough,  out-door  amusement  of  boys, 
to  hurl  the  quoit,  or  play  at  cricket,  or  run  in  the  race,  or  wrestle  in  the 
arena  ;  and  yet  they  need  to  breathe  the  oxygen  of  pure  air,  to  give 
strength  to  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  and  to  accumulate 
vio'or  for  the  duties  and  trials  of  life. 

o 

“  Our  Institute  provides  for  this.  The  grounds  are  unusually  in¬ 
viting,  the  shady  walks  refreshing,  the  flower-beds  gay  and  enliven¬ 
ing,  the  unaffrighted  and  unharmed  birds  enchanting.  Here  are 
horses  and  vehicles  for  riding  ;  and  above  all,  a  spacious  and  elegant 
gymnasium,  where,  in  damp  as  well  as  dry  Mmather,  the  young 
ladies  are  exercised  in  various  calisthenic  graces,  and  practiced  in 
beautiful  artistic  evolutions.  Daily  ablution  is  required,  and  other 
appliances  for  health  abundantly  provided. 

“  2.  Psychical. — This  will  embrace  all  that  relates  to  the  soul,  and 
might  be  subdivided  into  the  education  of  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  faculties,  or  the  thinking  and  the  feeling  powers. 

“  What,  then,  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  attaining  the  proper 
ends  of  education,  in  respect  to  the  mental  capacities  of  woman  ? 
The  immediate  end  being  discipline,  and  that  in  order  to  the  best 
execution  of  the  ultimate  end  of  woman’s  life,  shall  we,  or  shall  we 
not,  depend  on  that  course  of  mental  training  to  which  the  liberally 
educated  man  has  been  subjected  in  childhood  and  youth  ?  In 
his  case,  for  ages,  it  has  accomplished  the  most  beneficial  results, 
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fitting  him  well,  and  better  than  those  otherwise  taught,  for  executing 
high  and  noble  purposes  in  all  the  learned,  and  in  many  other  pro¬ 
fessions  of  life. 

“  Now,  it  is  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  ancient  languages,  and 
mathematics,  nor  the  pursuit  of  the  sciences,  which  has  elevated 
men  of  note  to  the  rank  they  hold,  but  the  wholesome  discipline 
under  which  these  processes  have  brought  them  in  their  formative 
period  of  life. 

It  is  not  wholly,  nor  even  specially,  because  these  languages  and 
mathematics  are  needed  for  use  in  the  professions  of  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity,  that  they  are  in  the  curriculum  of  study  for  boys,  but 
because  such  a  disciplinary,  symmetrically  developing  course  is 
that  which  long  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best  preparative 
for  eflhctive  performance  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  And 
although  woman  is  not  expected  to  man  the  professions,  is  she  not 
gifted  with  a  mind  immortal,  and  destined  to  fill  offices,  and  to  find 
herself  in  positions,  demanding  as  thorough  discipline  and  as  fine 
development?  We  have  read  the  story  of  social  life,  we  have 
marked  the  waves  which  ruffle  its  surface  much  to  no  purpose,  if  it 
do  not  require  a  steady  hand  and  a  thorough  discipline  to  enable  her 
to  carry  her  bark  safely  along,  and  moor  it  in  the  haven  of  peace  ! 

“  ‘  But,’  says  some  one,  ‘  do  you  think  of  putting  our  girls  through 
a  college  course  of  study  V  Verily  we  do,  in  amount,  yet  materially 
modified  in  substance,  by  our  views  of  the  distinctive  attributes  of 
woman  in  character  and  sphere.  Ours  is  a  four  years’  course, 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  college,  yet  differing  in  many  respects,  as 
adapted  more  accurately  to  the  specific  wants  of  women  ;  and  while 
we  do  not  pretend  that  none  have  hitherto  attained  so  advanced  an 
education,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  course  of  study  has  been 
altogether  miscellaneous,  and  needs  reduction  to  a  regular  system, 
such  as  we  propose. 

“  ‘  Certainly  you  do  not  intend  that  they  shall  consume  their  brains 
and  waste  their  time  in  poring  over  Virgil  and  Horace  and  Xenophon, 
and  all  that  nonsense  of  dead  languages  !’  We  do  intend  precisely 
that ‘they  shall  thus  consume  their  brains,  and  employ — not  waste — 
their  time,  because  we,  at  least,  are  convinced  that  no  other  process 
of  development  is  so  well  adapted  to  woman’s  mind,  so  certain  to 
secure  the  desired  ends  of  her  education.  She  is  not  in  soul  so 
essentially  diverse  from  man,  that  the  formative  process  must  essen¬ 
tially  difler.  Modified  it  may  and  must  be ;  but  in  its  fundamental 
elements  it  is  the  same. 

“  ‘  But  woman  never  needs  to  use  Latin  or  Greek.’  Grant  it. 
How  many  ministers  use -algebra,  geometry,  conic  sections  ?  How 
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manv  physicians  or  lawyers  use  either  these  or  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  except  as  technical  terms  of  their  professions  1  But  have 
they  derived  no  advantage  from  their  study  ?  Much  every  way.  It 
was  the  unity,  the  slowness,  the  continuousness,  the  persistence  in 
the  systematic  study  of  languages  and  mathematics,  which  gave 
them  the  logic,  the  discrimination,  the  taste,  the  literary  and  pro¬ 
fessional  success  which  have  marked  their  efforts. 

“  Looking  at  the  position  and  relations  of  woman  to  the  domestic 
hearth  and  to  society,  we  propose  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  the 
ancient  languages  and  the  exact  sciences  shall  be  pursued,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  modern  languages,  English  literature,  and  extensively  the 
fine  arts.  While,  by  the  continuous,  systematic  study  of  languages, 
mathematics,  and  other  sciences,  the  mind  is  strengthened  in  its 
logical  and  metaphysical  relations,  and  thus  prepared  for  the  severer 
and  more  rigid  duties  of  life,  modern  languages  will  act  collaterally. 
Enolish  literature  will  imbue  the  soul  with  a  love  of  the  Saxon 
race,  while  it  stores  the  memory  with  interesting  knowledge,  and 
daguerreotypes  on  imagination’s  plate  beautiful  pictures  of  ancestral 
lore  ;  and  the  fine  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  music  will  cultivate 
her  delicate  tastes,  give  wings  to  her  fancy  to  soar  in  allowable 
fields,  adorn  her  parlor,  give  pleasure  to  her  friends,  refine  and 
beautify  her  home,  diffuse  joy  through  her  weary  husband’s  heart, 
and  open  fountains  of  happiness  for  her  children,  binding  them  by 
golden  chains  to  the  family  altar. 

“  Our  purpose  is,  therefore,  to  have  the  best  possible  provisions  for 
the  cultivation  of  music  ;  which,  of  all  the  fine  arts  at  the  present 
day,  seems  to  be  most  popular,  and  attract  most  attention  from  both 
parents  and  children.  It  is  a  convenient  and  elevating  source  of 
happiness  in  the  family,  and  consists  well  with  the  designs  of  Prov¬ 
idence,  w"ho  has  filled  all  nature  with  musical  sounds,  from  the 
deep  organ  peal  of  ocean’s  roar,  to  the  lute-like  notes  of  the  canary, 
and  who  sent  angelic  throngs,  with  golden  harps,  to  announce  to 
Bethlehem  shepherds,  who  watched  their  flocks  by  night,  the  birth 
of  a  Saviour  who  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

‘‘  Even  the  man  who  can  scarce  distinguish  one  musical  sound 
from  another,  loves  to  see  his  home  made  happier  by  the  presence 
of  songs,  and  guitar,  or  piano. 

“  Then,  the  emotional  part  of  the  soul,  the  heart,  must  be  cultivated. 
This  links  humanity  to  Jesus.  This  in  woman  is  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate,  and  may  be  played  upon  like  harp-strings.  Uneducated  in  this 
respect,  the  gentler  sex  becomes  masculine,  coarse,  mischievous,  un¬ 
lovely.  Educated  here,  she  is  feminine,  refined,  and  ready  to  every 
good  word  and  work.  Her  religious  nature,  especially,  must  be 
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directed  to  find  its  correlation  in  God,  its  central  point  of  attraction 
in  Jesus,  its  rest  in  heaven.  Hence  we  need  a  family  school,  one 
large  enough  to  secure  all  the  desirable  benefits  of  education,  yet 
one  in  which  teachers  and  scholars  shall  sit  at  the  same  table, 
worship  at  the  same  altar,  and  live  under  the  daily  care  and  interest 
of  those  who  are  in  loco  parentis  for  the  time  being.  Their  wants 
must  be  cared  for,  their  ailings  prescribed  for,  their  sicknesses  find 
home-sympathies,  and  their  spiritual  thirst  be  quenched  at  the  river 
of  the  fountain  of  life. 

“  In  this  relation,  especially,  as  in  some  others,  it  is  often  contended 
that  small  schools  are  preferable  to  large,  and  that  if  girls  must 
leave  the  maternal  roof,  the  best  substitute  is  a  school  of  some  fifteen 
or  tw'enty  in  a  clergyman’s  family.  But  besides  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  the  high  ends  of  education  in  such  a  school,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  the  small  number  gives  any  advantage  in  the 
way  of  moral  and  religious  impression.  Among  a  large  number, 
there  will  always  be  enough  of  the  Christian  element  to  act  like  the 
leaven,  and  the  very  stir  of  the  scene  will  try  well  the  character, 
while  the  variety  existent  prevents  the  tone  of  piety  from  being  staid 
and  unique. 

“  In  a  large  school  well  conducted,  where  there  is  much  division 
of  labor  among  a  large  number  of  teachers,  there  is  the  same  ad¬ 
vantage  for  instruction  and  adaptation  to  peculiarities  of  mind  as  in 
a  small  one  ;  greater  prospect  of  avoiding  a  set  mode  of  thought  from 
a  set  mode  of  teaching  by  one  head,  and  of  acquiring  self-reliance  ; 
and  quite  as  much  hope  for  home  intluence  of  the  right  kind.  A 
small  school  under  bad  care  is  worse  than  a  large  one,  because  the 
influence  is  more  immediate,  more  continuous,  more  individualizing. 
A  school  of  twenty  is  still  a  school  ;  and  whether  in  any  respect 
better  than  a  larger  one,  must  depend  on  the  character,  modes,  and 
manners  of  the  teacher.  In  some  respects  it  can  not  be  so  good ;  in 
the  advantage  of  more  division  of  labor,  better  classification,  and 
abundant  and  extensive  provisions  for  all  the  departments  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  in  arrangements  for  health,  in  stimulus,  in  comparison  and  com¬ 
mingling  of  different  habits  of  thought,  in  collision  of  prejudices,  in 
an  enlargement  of  the  circle  of  ideas,  in  liberalizing  the  mind  and 
heart,  and  in  harmonizing  society. 

“  Maternal  Influence. — In  the  education  of  daughters,  maternal 
feeling  and  influence  are  essential.  It  is  believed  to  be  quite  impor¬ 
tant  that,  on  leaving  home  for  education,  girls  should  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  those  who  are  mothers.  Everyone  who  reflects, 
will  see  at  once  the  desirableness  of  this.  The  culture  of  the  social 
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and  of  the  home  feeling  is  one  prominent  object  of  our  plans,  while 
high  views  of  duty  are  constantly  inculcated.  All  freedom  in  the  out¬ 
going  of  the  affections  and  in  minor  matters,  consistent  with  the 
lofty  ends  of  a  symmetrical  education,  is  allowed  ;  and  in  a  school 
of  this  description  the  moral  character  may  be  most  happily  in¬ 
fluenced,  as  it  can  not  be  often  at  home,  because  the  motives  here 
operating  are  there  wanting. 

“  Length  of  Time,  and  Period  of  Entrance. — Thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  need  of  elevating  the  standard  of  female  education, 
and  of  insisting  on  the  appropriation  of  more  time  to  it  in  a  maturer 
period  of  life  than  has  been  common  hitherto,  and  believing  that 
judicious  parents  enough  will  encourage  and  sustain  the  enterprise, 
we  have  laid  out  our  four  years’  course  of  study,  equivalent  to  that 
of  colleges,  adapted  to  secure  the  best  ends  of  education  ;  and  we 
require  th-at  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  the  earliest  period  at 
which  girls  can  enter  on  this  course. 

“  The  proper  ends  can  not  be  otherwise  secured.  The  time  is 
short  enough,  as  all  experience  teaches,  in  the  case  of  boys.  The 
course  can  not  be  accomplished  in  less.  More  were  better.  And 
the  age  from  14  to  18  is  the  lowest  at  which  such  a  course  should 
be  undertaken.  Although  girls  learn  faster  in  childhood  than  boys, 
it  is  consummate  indiscretion,  with  their  physical  and  moral  con¬ 
stitution,  to  hurry  them  early  through  a  severe  course  of  disciplin¬ 
ary  study.  They  should,  on  the  contrary,  take  time,  and  not,  by 
hastily  developing  the  mental,  stint  the  growth  of  the  physical. 
The  brain,  a  nervous  mass,  soft  and  tender  in  childhood  and  early 
youth,  which  the  intellect  uses  in  study,  must  not  be  too  severely 
taxed  before  it  has  acquired  maturity  and  strength.  The  results,  too, 
of  later  years  are  quicker  and  better,  and  such  as  will  be  abiding*  in 
the  production  of  good  fruits.  And  mark  the  disastrous  consequen¬ 
ces  of  ending  school-days  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  in  launching  the  frail 
bark  on  the  wild  sea  of  fashion  or  follv,  and  too  often  wrecking  it 
there  on  the  unseen  breakers. 

Let  it  be  here  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  that  while  we  prescribe 
this  course  for  graduation,  we  invite  all  who  desire  only  a  partial 
course,  to  partake  of  the  increased  advantages  such  will  possess 
under  our  new  and  more  systematic  arrangements.  A  department 
also  exists  preparatory  to  the  four  years’  course,  with  every  facility 
for  good  education  and  instruction. 

“  Expense  of  Education. — To  some  it  seems  that  the  education 
of  their  daughters  is  disproportionately  expensive.  It  must  neces- 
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sarily  be  somewhat  so  to  the  parents,  while  there  is  no  endowment, 
as  in  colleges,  for  erection  of  buildings,  purchase  of  library  and 
apparatus,  and  salaries  of  professors,  although  it  does  not,  in  fact, 
cost  more  to  educate  girls  than  boys.  In  schools  for  girls,  the 
principals  generally  own  the  property,  or  pay  a  heavy  rent  for  it, 
furnish  their  own  apparatus  and  books,  and  pay  their  teachers  ;  and 
all  this  must,  of  course,  be  charged  to  the  pupils  ;  in  other  words, 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  sums  charged  for  education.  Such  institu¬ 
tions,  moreover,  as  this,  can  not  be  conducted  without  a  large  invest¬ 
ment  and  heavy  expenditures.  When  it  is  remembered  what  the 
furniture  must  be,  that  some  twenty  pianos  must  always  be  kept  on 
hand,  some  twenty  servants  paid  and  fed,  and  the  same  number  of 
instructors,  besides  the  boarding  scholars,  and  that  wear  and  tear 
are  constant,  every  one  must  perceive  that  too  small  a  charge  would 
not  warrant  the  existence  of  such  an  institution.  We  leave  each 
for  himself  to  compare  it  with  the  expenses  and  charges  of  a  higher 
hotel. 

Yet  our  terms,  all  things  considered,  and  comparatively  with 
others,  are  not  high.  Some  have  thought  them  too  low.  They  must, 
of  necessity,  exclude  many  who  would  fain  embrace  the  opportunities 
for  education  here  afforded,  but  that  we  can  not  help.  Ours  is  not 
the  intention  to  open  a  public  school,  although  the  tendency  of  our 
Institute  is  to  foster  them  ;  but  to  offer  facilities  and  inducements 
to  the  many,  who  both  desire  the  higher  culture,  and  have  the 
means  to  pay  for  it. 

Whether  the  plan  of  making  the  principal  also  proprietor  is  the 
best  or  not,  in  the  view  of  all,  it  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of 
many  by  several  considerations.  Personal  interest  in  any  concern, 
to  an  extent  generating  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  is  conceded, 
on  all  hands,  to  secure  greater  attention  and  fidelity.  Theiu  for  a 
family  school,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  principals  have  in¬ 
dependent  control  of  the  internal  affairs  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  their  experience  will  qualify  them,  better  than  others, 
to  judge  of  requisite  arrangements  and  improvements. 


VI.  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  POR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP 

SCIENCE. 

BY  THE  EDITOR.* 


This  distinguished  body  held  its  tenth  annual  meeting  at  the 
Capitol,  in  Albany,  and  continued  its  sessions  from  the  20th  to  the 
28th  of  August.  The  occasion  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  Ar¬ 
rangements  had  been  made  and  published  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  the  old  world,  and 
some  twenty-five  free  passages  had  been  generously  offered  by  owners 
of  steamships,  for  this  purpose.  In  this,  however,  they  were  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  but  of  American  scholars,  and  some  few  from  abroad, 
the  attendance  at  Albany  was  much  larger  than  at  any  previous 
gathering  of  the  Association.  The  exercises  of  dedicating  the  new 
Dudley  Observatory,  and  the  State  Geological  Hall,  and  the  expected 
presence  of  some  eminent  European  savans,  may  have  contributed 
to  augment  the  attendance  ;  though  there  has  been  a  growing  respect 
for  the  Association,  as  well  as  confidence  in  the  utility  of  its  dis¬ 
cussions  and  influence,  for  many  years.  As  the  only  association  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  it  creates  a  desirable  bond  of  union  and 
inter-communication  between  scientific  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
land,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  best  possible  means  of  testing  their 
value  and  bringing  to  light  the  discoveries  and  speculations  going 
on  among  us.  In  its  scope,  the  Association  is  not  unlike  the  British 
Royal  Society,  and  may  achieve  for  science  something  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  results  which  that  venerable  organization  has  effected. 

Prof.  Hall,  of  Albany,  presided ;  and  on  the  assembling  of  the 
Association,  Hon.  Amasa  J.  Parker  made  a  very  eloquent  and  appo¬ 
site  speech,  welcoming  them  to  the  hospitalities  of  Albany.  The 
committee  of  arrangements  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
make  the  meeting  pleasant.  The  Association  was  divided  into  two 
principal  sections — one  for  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry, 
and  the  other  for  Natural  History  and  Geology.  Prof.  Bache  was 
made  chairman  of  the  first  section,  which  met  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber,  and  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  of  Boston,  of  the  other,  which 
met  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 


*  For  the  ifaaterials  of  this  article,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  careful  labor  of  Dr.  Wilder, 
of  Albany,  who  is  hereafter  to  be  our  associate.  [See  Editorial  Miscellany,  page  183.] 
been  present  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  he  has  thus  supplied  a  deficiency  which  woul4  jire 
resulted  from  our  own  reluctant  absence  from  that  interesting  occasion. 
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Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a  full  report  of  the  numerous 
discussions  and  papers  of  these  separate  and  successive  sessions. 
And  perhaps  it  would  not  be  desirable.  As  was  remarked  by  Prof. 
Hall,  in  his  opening  address :  This  Association  was  formed  “  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  science,  and  not  for  its  diffusion."  Its 
discussions  are  accordingly  conducted  often  in  the  use  of  technical 
terms,  which  are  designed  rather  for  accuracy  of  statement  than  for 
popular  ellect.  They  can,  therefore,  be  adequately  understood  only 
by  being  presented  entire.  The  most,  then,  that  our  readers  can 
expect  of  us,  at  present,  is  briefly  to  indicate  the  topics  on  which 
the  principal  discussions  turned.  When  the  proceedings  shall  have 
been  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Association,  we  may 
again  recur  to  the  papers  read,  and  indicate  more  fully  their  char- 
racter  and  their  importance  to  the  scientific  advancement  of  the 
country  and  the  age.  We  need  only  remark  here,  that  many  of  ^ 
them  were  distinguished  for  ability,  and  were  listened  to  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  lively  interest  by  a  large  number  of  our  most  eminent 
scholars. 

The  following  synopsis  will  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
investiiiations  at  these  sessions  : 

o 

SECTION  OF  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

1.  A  paper  on  Potential  Arithmetic.  By  Prof.  Pierce,  of 
Harvard  University.  This  was  an  elaborate  and  curious  paper,  a 
singular  blending  of  the  deepest  metaphysics  with  the  highest 
mathematics,  to  illustrate  the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  ** 

2.  On  a  comet  discovered  by  himself  at  Naples  in  184G,  illus¬ 
trating  the  causes  of  the  difliculties  of  computing  the  periods  of  the 
re-appearance  of  such  bodies.  By  Dr.  Peters. 

3.  On  the  causes  of  the  appearance  of  the  atmosphere  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  May  23,  1856,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  fire  250  miles 
distant.  By  Prof.  Smallwood,  of  Canada. 

4.  On  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere.  By  Prof. 
Horsford,  of  Harvard. 

5.  On  a  new  anemometer,  which  records,  by  a  steel  point  on 
paper,  the  velocity  of  wind,  in  miles,  per  hour.  It  registers  storms 
of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  per  hour,  and  gentle  breezes  of  half  a 
mile.  By  Prof.  Small’wood. 

6.  On  the  law  of  human  mortality,  a  curious  paper.  By  Presi¬ 
dent  IMcCoy,  of  South  Carolina  College. 

7.  On  the  motion  of  a  body  under  the  action  of  centnal  forces. 
Bv  Prof.  Pierce,  of  Harvard. 

8.  On  Acoustics  as  applied  to  public  buildings.  By  Prof.  Henry, 
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of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  He  said  the  new  lecture-room  of  the 
Institute  was  built  upon  the  principle  of  a  speaking  trumpet.  The 
speaker  standing  in  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet,  the  sound  is  carried 
from  the  stand  over  the  room,  so  that  the  lightest  whisper  is  heard 
in  the  remotest  gallery. 

9.  Notes  on  the  progress  made  in  the  Coast  Survey,  in  prediction 
tables  for  the  tides  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  By  Prof. 
Bache. 

10.  Prof.  Alexander  proposed  a  new  experiment  for  testing  the 
density  of  the  earth. 

11.  On  the  investigation  and  solution  of  the  results  of  a  general 
process  of  causation.  An  abstruse  paper.  By  J.  Patterson,  of 
Albany. 

12.  On  the  modifications  of  the  Sesquioxyd  of  Chronium.  By 
Prof.  Horsford. 

13.  On  the  Moon  ;  giving  some  interesting  speculations  as  to  its 
structure,  and  the  question  of  its  having  been  inhabited.  By  Prof. 
Alexander. 

14.  On  a  new  instrument  of  his  own  invention,  for  measuring  the 
distance  of  stars  from  each  other,  when  they  are  too  far  apart  to  be 
brought  within  the  field  of  view  of  a  telescope.  An  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance.  By  Alvan  Clark,  of  Cambridge. 

15.  On  the  various  cyclones,  or  typhoons,  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  a  chart  showing  their  course  of  progression.  By  E. 
Merriam,  New  York. 

16.  On  the  history  and  theory  of  instruments  called  Retoscopes, 
Gyroscopes,  etc.,  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers.  They  consist  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  wheel  which  may  be  made  to  rotate  very  rapidly  at  the 
end  of  an  axle,  which  is  balanced  on  a  swivel-joint  at  the  top  of  a 
vertical  post.  If,,  while  the  wheel  is  rotating,  the  axis  is  thrown 
out  of  balance,  by  means  of  a  sliding  weight,  the  axis  begins  to 
rotate  in  a  horizontal  direction  round  the  post.  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  Prof.  R.  remarked  that  he  was  aware  of  the  similarity 
of  the  theory  of  the  Gyroscope  to  that  of  the  top,  and  of  the  preces¬ 
sion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  had.  prepared  diagrams  to  illustrate  these 
subjects,  and  also  the  experiments  of  Foucault  on  the  pendulum, 
which  he  would  have  shown  to  the  Association  as  illustrations  of 
his  paper,  had  he  thought  there  would  be  time.  Prof.  Henry 
remarked  that  the  same  problem  was  found  in  gunnery,  when  a 
rotary  motion — as  in  the  rifle — is  given  to  the  ball.  As  long  as  the 
ball  flies  nearly  horizontal,  it  will  remain  nearly  in  one  vertical 
plane,  but  when  it  begins  rapidly  to  reflect  from  a  level,  it  will  also 
have  a  sensible  horizontal  deflection. 
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17.  On  the  Approximate  cotidal  line  of  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal 
tides  of  the  United  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  Prof.  Bache. 

18.  An  account  of  the  new  methods  of  observation,  at  the  Observ¬ 
atory  in  Cincinnati.  By  Prof.  Mitchell. 

19.  On  the  tidal  currents  of  Saturn’s  Rings.  By  Prof.  Pierce. 
His  theory  is,  that  the  ring  is  fluid,  and  that  it  is  held  up  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  satellites.  He  remarked  that  the  analogy  between  the 
ring  of  Saturn  and  the  belt  of  the  asteroids  was  worthy  of  nptice. 
It  was  to  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  have  Saturn’s  ring  remain 
continuous  and  flattened  into  so  thin  a  sheet,  the  radial  or  vertical  tide 
in  the  ring  produced  by  the  satellites  must  be  neither  too  large  nor 
too  small.  But  if  the  solar  system  were  formed  according  to  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  the  tides  in  the  remaining  mass,  after  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Jupiter,  must  have  been,  from  his  great  size,  extraordinarily 
great,  and  have  produced  a  different  sort  of  ring  at  the  distance  of 
the  asteroids  from  those  produced  for  the  other  planets. 

20.  Prof.  Alexander  discussed  the  form,  the  magnitude,  the  mass 
and  the  orbit  of  the  planet  by  whose  rupture  he  supposed  the  asteroids 
were  formed.  He  had  attempted  to  discover  the  physical  character¬ 
istics  of  this  planet  and  its  ancient  motions  by  a  variety  of  indepen¬ 
dent  paths,  and  was  led  by  every  path  to  similar  results,  namely^ 
that  the  old  planet  revolved  about  the  sun  in  about  1,732  days,  rotat¬ 
ing  in  three  and  one  third  of  our  days,  and  having  a  diameter  about 
nine  times  that  of  the  earth,  but  being  excessively  flattened  at  the 
poles.  The  orbit  of  his  supposed  planet,  he  also  shows,  was  very 
nearly  circular. 

21.  On  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays,  the  variations  of  their  heating 
power,  etc.  By  Judge  E.  Foote. 

22.  A  paper  by  Mrs.  Foote,  showing  that  the  action  of  the  sun’s 
rays  increases  with  the  density  of  the  air,  and  that  their  heating 
effect  is  much  less  in  hydrogen  than  in  oxygen.  Read  by  Prof. 
Henry. 

23.  A  paper  giving  a  new  formula  for  navigators  to  correct  their 
latitude.  By  Prof.  Chauvenet. 

24.  A  paper  by  Lieut.  E.  B.  Hunt,  proposing  a  new  system  of 
abbreviations  in  quoting  the  titles  of  scientific  works,  memoirs,  papers, 
and  proceedings.  Read  by  Mr.  Hilyard. 

25.  Prof.  Alexander  read  a  paper  on  the  Physical  Constitution 
of  Comets.  The  sun  has  intense  heat,  and  intense  magnetic  force 
— why  not  electric  force  ?  and  why  not  attribute  to  this  the  repulsive 
force  which  rounds  the  hair  to  a  hyperbolic  form,  and  sends  off  the 
tail  1  The  existence  of  this  repulsive  force  is  conceded,  why  not, 
acknowledge  it  to  be  electrical  ?  The  comet  is  probably  electri- 
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tied,  and  so  repelled.  This  also  accounts  for  the  driving  off  of  the 
light  electrified  matter  of  the  tail.  On  this  supposition  it  is  no  great 
marvel  that  the  tail  shoots  out  with  such  velocity,  nor  that  the  tail 
should  be  curved.  It  accounts  also  for  the  hollow  form  of  the  tail, 
and  for  the  peculiar  appearances  at  the  separation  of  Bilan’s  comet. 
Prof.  A.  also  endeavored  to  explain  that  the  flashes  of  light  on  the 
tail  may  be  actual  phenomena,  despite  the  objection  drawn  from  the 
velocity  of  light. 

Papers  were  also  read  by  Prof.  Olmsted  and  others,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  we  have  not  obtained. 

26.  Mr.  E.  B..  Elliot,  of  Boston,  gave  an  account  of  his  labors  upon 
the  Prussian  and  other  tables  of  mortality,  and  discussed  different 
methods  for  deducing  from  the  ratio  of  the  dying,  v/ithin  certain  in¬ 
tervals  of  age,  the  probability  that  one  living  at  the  earlier  age  will 
attain  the  later,  and  indicated  an  accurate  method  for  accomplishing 
that  object,  whether  the  deaths  for  the  period  be  variable  or  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  period.  He  also  gave  an  abridged  method 
for  computing  the  average  duration  of  life,  life  annuities,  and  other 
useful  tables,  from  population  and  mortality  returns,  which  reduces 
the  labors  of  weeks  to  hours,  but  giving  results  almost  identical  with 
those  obtained  by  the  tedious  modes  of  interpolation  in  common  use  ; 
the  average  duration  of  life,  for  example,  calculated  by  the  short 
method,  seldom  differing  tlyee  weeks  from  that  calculated  by  the 
usual  mode. 

2.7.  Prof.  Pierce  gave  his  views  upon  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
which  were  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  theory. 

28.  Prof.  Bag  HE  and  Mr.  Hilyard  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  a 
Discussion  of  the  Terrestrial  Magnetic  elements  for  the  U.  S. 

29.  Dr.  Peters  read  a  paper  upon  the  advantages  or  observing  the 
transit  of  a  spot  upon  the  moon’s  surface,  instead  of  the  transit  of  a 
limb,  for  determining  differences  of  terrestrial  longitude. 

30.  Prof.  S.  Alexander  read  a  paper  upon  Temporary  Stars,  that 
is,  Fixed  Stars,  which  have  appeared  or  disappeared,  or  both,  within 
the  historic  period.  He  suggested  the  ingenious  hypothesis,  that 
these  were  incandescent  bodies,  whose  cooling  rendered  them 
Ron-luminous,  but  the  first  great  geological  rupture  of  their  crust  was 
sufficiently  extensive  to  restore  to  them  a  temporary  brilliancy.  He 
also  considered  the  origin  of  the  spheroidal  forms  of  clusters  and 
nebulae. 

31.  Dr.  Brunnow  gave  a  discussion  of  the  elements  of  the  Aste¬ 
roids — a  valuable  paper,  but  of  a  purely  technical  character. 

32.  Mr.  Vaughan  gave  his  theoretical  views  on  the  stability  of 
Satellites  revolving  in  narrow  orbits. 
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33.  On  the  nature  of  those  peculiar  chemical  bases,  found  by  the 
union  of  ammonia  with  the  sesquioxyd  and  sesquichlorid  of  cobalt. 
By  Dr.  J.  VV.  Gibbs. 

SECTION  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

1.  On  the  Volcanic  Phenomena  of  Kilauea  and  Maiina  Loa ; 
and  on  the  dynamical  theories  of  earthquakes,  etc.  By  C.  F. 
Winslow. 

2.  Mr.  J.  Gavitt,  of  Albany,  exhibited  a  vase  containing  living 
Garpikes  from  Lake  Ontario.  Prof.  Agassiz  pronounced  them  the 
“  oldest-fashioned  fishes  alive.”  Very  few  types  of  this  kind  were  to 
be  found  among  living  fishes,  but  many  among  fossils.  They  had  a 
ball-and-socket  joint  in  the  neck,  so  that  they  could  bow  ;  in  this 
they  were  like  reptiles.  In  tlie  old  red  sandstone  he  had  found  the 
fossil  fish  Glyplikos^  which  had  a  similar  tail.  This  went  to  show 
that  the  order  of  succession  in  past  times  was  exemplified  now  in 
the  development  of  individuals. 

3.  On  the  Geology  of  Middle  and  Southern  Alabama.  By  A. 
WiNCHELL. 

4.  On  the  Geology  of  Nova  Scotia,  an  interesting  paper — some  of 
the  finest  submerged  forests  in  the  world  are  found  there,  and  the 
mountain  ranges  are  peculiar.  By  Prof.  Daws'On,  of  Canada. 

5.  On  Carboniferous  Reptiles.  By  Pivif.  J.  Wyman.  Great  cau¬ 
tion  should  be  used  in  deciding  on  the  character  of  animals,  as  they 
sometimes  exhibit  both  reptilian  and  ichthyic  characteristics. 

An  extended  discussion  ensued;  Prof.  Hunt  spoke  of  some  facts 
which  he  brought  out  in  1848  in  regard  to  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
limestones  of  the  great  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Connec¬ 
ticut,  which  bore  upon  the  age  of  the  rocks  in  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  showed  the  parallelism  between  these  rocks,  those  of 
Gaspe,  the  Hudson  River  group,  and  the  Green  Mountains. 

Prof.  Agassiz  said  that  a  new  fact  had  been  ascertained  in  the 
geology  of  New  England.  These  beds,  which  had  always  been 
supposed  to  be  carboniferous  metamorphic  rocks,  v/erc  now  car¬ 
ried  back  to  the  oldest  bed  of  the  fossiliferous  strata.  Here,  too, 
was  another  proof  in  favor  of  those  Avho  opposed  Lyell’s  theory,  that 
there  were  fossiliferous  beds  antecedent  to  any  now  existing  in 
the  olobe.  The  fossil  is  the  same  as  that  of  Bohemia,  and  shows 
that  in  the  oldest  paleozoic  rocks  the  continents  are  alike. 

6.  On  the  Perrnain  and  Triassic  Systems  of  North  Carolina. 
By  Prof.  Emmons,  of  Williams’  College.  He  presented  a  splendid 
collection  of  specimens.  The  Permain  rocks  are  sandstone,  slates, 
and  shells.  Fossil  remains  are  found  there,  like  the  Thecodort  Sau- 
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rians  of  Europe — those  which  are  found  in  the  Bristol  conglomerate 
of  England  belonging  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Perinain  system.  The 
teeth  of  those  Saurians  are  in  sockets,  the  vertebrae  are  peculiar  in 
beincr  concave  at  both  ends,  and  constricted  at  the  sides,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Bristol  Saurians.  The  ribs  are  double-headed, 
and  in  the  specimens  now  exhibited  of  the  vertebrae,  the  impression 
of  this  double-head  of  the  rib  was  distinctly  visible. 

7.  On  the  Geological  History  of  North  America.  By  Prof.  Dana. 
He  arOTed  that  the  grand  features  of  land  and  water  have  been  the 
same  since  geological  times.  The  great  agencies  of  the  earth’s  de¬ 
velopment  were  crystallization,  heat,  water,  and  light.  The  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  crust  in  cooling  would  necessarily  wrinkle  it. 
Areas  of  greatest  subsidence  would  in  that  case  produce  the  greatest 
wrinkles  at  their  edges  ;  the  largest  oceans  would  be  surrounded  by 
the  highest  mountains,  in  which  would  be  the  greatest  exhibition  of 
heat.  From  these  general  principles  he  proceeded  to  deduce  the 
growth  of  North  America.  The  azoic  rocks  had  been  above  water 
ev'er  since  they  were  deposited.  A  band  of  them  stretched  from  the 
Great  Lakes  parallel  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  another  swept  off 
toward  the  Arctic,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains — an  area 
shaped  like  a  harrow,  with  the  head  toward  the  south,  and  the  left 
side  only  half  length.  Prof.  Dana  treated  the  growth  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  from  this  old  nucleus  as  the  successive  strata  were  deposited 
and  elevated.  During  the  carboniferous  period,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  were  in  shallow  water,  while  the  Appalachian  chain  was  com¬ 
menced  in  the  Silurian  age,  two  or  three  formations  before.  So 
late  as  the  Cretaceous  period,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  covered  the  spot 
where  St.  Louis  now  stands.  Since  that  period,  the  country  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Pacitic  had  been  elevated  some  2,000  feet,  while  there  was 
3,.  corresponding  subsidence  in  what  are  now  the  coral  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  After  the  tertiary  period  there  was,  however,  a  great 
change  ;  the  Arctic  regions,  which  had  scarcely  been  touched  since 
their  first  emergence,  were  submerged,  and  post-tertiary  deposits  to 
a  great  extent  had  been  deposited  there.  There  were  evidences  of 
diluvial  action  far  transcending  anything  known  at  present  ;  he  could 
account  for  it  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  melting  of  glaciers. 
Prof.  Dana  concluded  by  noticing  the  finishing  touches  which 
polished  off  the  world,  fitting  it  for  the  residence  of  man. 

8.  Col.  J,  W.  Foster,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a  paper  on  the  geo¬ 
logical  portion  of  the  deposits  in  which  occur  the  remains  of  the 
fossil  elephants  of  North  America,  and  other  mammals.  He  referred 
the  origin  of  these  to  an  antiquity  higher  than  the  glacial  or  drift 
epoch,  a  period  when  the  earth  was  tenanted  with  different  forms 
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of  life,  and  different  physical  conditions  prevailed  from  what  we 
now  behold.  The  terraces  bordering  our  lakes  and  large  rivers  re- 
suited  from  the  gradual  rise  of  a  portion  of  the  continent,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  pauses  in  the  movement  to  admit  of  their  formation.  The  cli¬ 
mate  of  both  continents  was  much  colder  before  the  human  epoch 
than  now.  The  buried  timber  and  the  mollusks  of  that  period 
appear  exclusively  to  have  been  of  a  sub-arctic  character.  The 
fossil  elephant  of  America  commenced  his  existence  before  the  drift 
agencies  had  entirely  ceased — when  the  waters  stood  at  a  higher 
level — when  the  contour  of  the  continent  was  different,  when  a 
different  climate  prevailed,  and  when  a  sub-arctic  vegetation  stretched 
far  toward  the  tropics — at  a  time  when  the  valleys  were  excavated 
by  the  retiring  waters,  and  the  streams  assumed  nearly  their  present 
direction.  It  was  a  period  of  erosion  which  ought  to  be  marked  by 
distinct  geological  monuments  ;  he  would  designate  it  as  the  Fluvia^ 
tile  Period.  Cotemporary,  probably,  with  the  elephant  was  the 
mastodon,  of  a  more  ponderous  frame  but  of  an  inferior  height ;  the 
fossil  beaver  tenanted  the  streams  and  lakes  ;  the  ox  and  the  bison 
roamed  over  the  plains,  while  the  tapir  wallowed  in  the  swamps,  all 
belonging  to  extinct  species.  In  the  milder  regions  of  the  South, 
visited  by  the  elephant  and  mastodon  in  their  migrations,  lived  the 
great  leaf-eating  megatherium,  the  mylodon,  the  megalonyx,  the  hip¬ 
popotamus,  the  elk,  the  deer,  also  belonging  to  extinct  species  ;  while 
at  the  head  of  the  carnivora  stood  the  colossal  lion,  which  then,  as 
now,  was  the  monarch  of  the  wilderness. 

Prof.  Hitchcock  expressed  his  obligation  to  Col.  Foster  for  this 
communication,  which  is  the  first  attempt  to  fix  the  true  age  of  the 
Mastodon  and  Fossil  Elephant.  If  Mr.  Foster  be  correct  in  his 
description  of  the  terraces  in  which  the  remains  have  been  found — 
and  he  has  no  doubt  of  this — the  antiquity  of  those  animals  is  much 
greater  than  has  heretofore  been  suspected.  He  has  studied  terraces 
many  years,  and  is  convinced  that  since  the  mastodon  lived,  Niagara 
must  have  receded  seven  miles. 

Prof.  SiLLiMAN  remarked  that  Dr.  Warren’s  specimen  of  the  mas¬ 
todon  was  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  gelatine  of  the  bones 
had  not  been  lost,  so  that  the  bones  required  no  insertion  of  glue  to 
supply  the  want  and  prevent  them  from  falling  to  pieces.  He  did 
not  need  to  do  as  Dr.  Buckland  is  said  to  have  done — boil  the  bones 
for  geological  soap.  [Laughter.] 

9.  Prof;  Hall,  exhibited  a  map  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
to  show  that  they  possess  the  same  geological  structure,  and  sus¬ 
tained  his  position  by  many  striking  comparisons. 

10.  On  the  Broad-top  coal  region  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  the 
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structure  of  which  is  clearly  described.  By  Professor  J.  P.  Les¬ 
ley. 

11.  Prof.  Hitchcock  spoke  of  a  shell  found  in  the  sandstone  of 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  in  the  midst  of  a  structure  found  of 
immense  thickness. 

12.  On  the  Orography  of  the  Western  States.  By  W.  P.  Blake. 

13.  Dr.  Weixland  gave  his  first  paper  on  the  names  of  animals 
with  reference  to  ethnology.  In  the  Pelasgic,  Teutonic,  and  Shemitic 
languages,  the  animals  had  the  same  names  radically.  The  lion  was 
originally  a  native  of  Greece,  and  the  Greek  Leon  was  the  original 
name  from  which  the  Teutonic  names  were  derived.  The  name  of 
tiger  was  not  original  to  any  of  the  European  languages.  So,  too,  with 
the  camel.  This  might  seem  to  prove  only  that  the  European  nations 
came  from  Asia,  and  brought  the  names  with  them.  But  it  was  not 
so.  The  lion  had  three  Shemitic  names,  radically  different.  The 
hare,  which  occurred  throughout  Europe,  had  three  radically  distinct 
names.  So,  too,  with  the  fox  which  had  no  name  in  Asia,  where 
he  was  not  found.  An  extended  and  interesting  discussion  followed. 

14.  Prof.  Haldeman  read  a  paper  to  show  that  the  Chinese 
was  closely  allied  to  the  Indo-European  languages. 

Prof.  Agassiz  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  every  natural  family  of 
animals,  scattered  though  they  might  be  all  over  the  globe,  yet  uttered 
a  system  of  sounds  which  was  internally  related.  All  the  members 
of  the  canine  family,  for  instance  the  wolves,  foxes,  jackals,  whether 
inhabiting  Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  as  well  as  the  dingo  of  New 
Holland,  all  barked.  They  were  of  the  barking  family.  The 
wolves  barked  one  way,  the  foxes  another,  the  jackals  another,  the 
dingo  another,  but  they  all  barked.  So  the  feline  family.  The 
roaring  of  the  lion,  the  deep  and  loud  sound  of  the  tiger,  and  the 
more  pleasant  and  familiar  mewing  of  the  cat,  were  different  intona¬ 
tions  of  the  same  utterance.  So,  too,  with  the  bovine  and  the  equine 
families.  Among  birds,  the  cackling  of  hens  and  other  Gallinacea 
was  very  different  from  the  quacking  of  the  ducks  and  other 
Anatidea.  Each  particular  system  of  intonations  is  circumscribed 
to  a  particular  family  of  animals.  We  had,  too,  for  humanity  in  all 
its  forms,  one  system  of  intonations  by  which  men  communicated 
with  their  fellow-men. 

15.  Dr.  Weixlaxd  read  a  paper  demonstrating  that  the  acantho- 
cephali  have  intestinal  canals. 

Prof.  Agassiz  then  addressed  the  section  upon  the  order  and 
series  of  animal  development.  All  animals,  without  exception, 
originate  from  eggs.  From  the  lowest  polyp,  the  lowest  worm, 
through  all  the  types  of  Articulates  and  Mollusks,  Radiates  and  Ver- 
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tebrates,  from  fish  to  man,  the  beginning  of  the  new  individual  is 
the  same  everywhere  ;  it  is  everywhere  an  egg,  and  that  egg  has  the 
same  appearance  in  all.  It  is  microscopic  in  its  beginning ;  and  viewed 
under  high  magnifying  power,  it  appears  as  a  bag,  which  is  the  yolk 
bag,  containing  another  which  is  called  the  germinative  vesicle,  with¬ 
in  which  are  one  or  many  dots  which  have  been  called  germinative 
dots  ;  and  at  some  period  in  their  development  of  eggs,  we  find  all 
animals  exhibiting  this  beginning.  Prof.  A.  pursued  this  subject  at 
great  length,  defining  the  growth,  etc.,  with  striking  minuteness. 

16.  Dr.  A.  C.  Handin,  of  Maine,  exhibited  casts  of  Runic  in¬ 
scriptions  found  in  the  island  of  Monhegan.  He  also  exhibited  a 
cast  of  the  inscription  on  Dighton  Rock.  He  thought  that  was  Algon¬ 
quin.  The  Algonquin  race  replaced  the  Esquimaux  some  six  centu¬ 
ries  ago,  and  that  was  commemorative  of  a  victory  gained  over  them. 

Pres.  Anderson  noticed  the  humbug  of  the  old  windmill  at 
Newport,  and  said  we  should  learn  a  lesson  of  caution  from  that. 

17.  Prof.  Wilson  gave  an  account  of  various  Runic  inscriptions, 
and  the  difficulty  of  reading  them.  He  noticed  a  Scotch  inscription, 
which  was  first  read  by  a  Dane,  and  found  to  be  Runic,  containing 
new  historical  facts.  Kemble,  the-Anglo  Saxon  scholar,  soon  read 
it,  and  he  found  that  it  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  hymn  on  the 
Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.  His  reading  was  subsequently  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  finding  of  the  identical  Anglo-Saxon  hymn. 

18.  Prof.  Agassiz  delivered  a  second  lecture  on  Animal  Develop¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  proposed  to  show  how  the  egg  passes  into  the 
condition  of  an  embryo,  into  the  condition  of  germ,  into  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new  individual  being.  The  discourse  was  very  full, 
intricate,  and  replete  with  matter  of  deepest  interest. 

19.  Prof.  Wilson  gave  his  views  of  Human  Development  in 
what  he  termed  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  epochs.  An  interesting 
discussion  followed,  on  the  unity  and  diversities  of  the  human  race, 
in  which  Profs.  Agassiz,  Dawson,  and  Wilson  took  a  principal  part. 

20.  Prof.  Haldeman  read  a  paper  on  the  study  of  languages,  as 
an  aid  to  the  study  of  races. 

21.  Mr.  A.  H.  Worth EN  read  a  paper  upon  the  occurrence  of 
fish  remains  in  the  carboniferous  limestones  of  Illinois.  The 
occurrence  of  these  remains  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  con¬ 
sidered  extremely  rare  in  the  mountain  limestones  of  the  Western 
States.  Several  years  since,  while  engaged  in  collecting  the  fossils 
of  this  formation  near  Warsaw,  Ill.,  Mr.  W.  observed  a  thin  band  of 
gray  crinoidal  limestone,  which  contained  the  palate  bones  of  fish 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  subsequent  research  has  revealed  two 
more  of  these  “  platforms  of  death”  lower  down  in  the  series. 
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densely  filled  with  these  remains.  The  upper  fish-bed  is  situated  in 
the  upper  part  of  what  Mr.  W.  calls,  for  the  want  of  a  better 
name,  the  Lower  Archimedes  Limestone,  since  it  is  the  lowest  bed 
at  present  known  to  contain  fossil  corals  of  the  genus  Archimedi- 
pora.  The  remains  from  this  bed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
consist  entirely  of  palate-teeth,  associated  with  cyathophylla- 
formed  corals,  spirifer  oralis,  and  spirifer  cuspidatus.  The  middle 
fish-bed  is  situated  at  the  base  of  this  Archimedes  limestone  and 
near  its  junction  with  the  cherty  beds  below.  This  bed  has  proved 
by  far  the  most  prolific  in  these  remains,  and  from  it  Mr.  W.  obtain¬ 
ed  more  than  five  hundred  w'ell-preserved  teeth  at  a  single  locality, 
and  on  a  surface  not  exceeding  ten  feet  square.  The  fossils  from  this 
bed  are  mostly  jaw-teeth,  with  comparatively  few  palate-teeth  and 
spines.  Besides  the  cyathophylla-formed  corals  in  the  upper  bed, 
we  have  an  interesting  coralline  form  occurring  in  equal  abundance, 
and  belonging  to  a  genus  which  he  did  not  know.  He  also  obtained 
the  head  of  one  species  of  Actinocrinous  from  this  stratum.  This 
bed  is  separated  from  the  one  above  by  the  limestones  and  marlites 
of  the  Keokuk  quarries,  from  25  to  30  feet  in  thickness.  The 
lower  fish-bed  is  situated  near  the  top  of  the  Burlington  crinoidal 
limestone,  and  the  stratum  in  w^hich  the  fish  remains  occur  does  not 
differ  materially  either  in  its  lithological  or  paleontological  character 
from  the  associated  strata.  This  crinoidal  limestone  forms  the 
base  of  the  mountain  limestone  series  in  this  region,  and  rests 
directly  upon  rocks  equivalent  to  the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups 
of  New  York.  This  lower  bed  has  yielded  a  great  number  of 
teeth,  though  they  are  usually  of  smaller  size  than  in  the  upper 
beds. 

Prof.  Agassiz  pronounced  the  specimens  presented  by  Mr.  W. 
to  be  precisely  like  those  of  Ireland.  He  said  that  wTen  he 
studied  the  Irish  fossil  fishes,  the  divisions  in  the  carboniferous 
serpentines  had  not  been  made  ;  but  now  we  are  learning  from  the 
discoveries  in  America  that  different  species  of  fish  belonged  to 
different  geological  horizons. 

22.  Dr.  Newbury  read  a  paper  on  the  Generalities  of  the  Geo¬ 
log}’-  of  Northern  California. 

23.  Prof.  Dawson  read  a  short  paper  describing  a  piece  of  fossil 
wood  found  in  Gaspe,  in  which  the  original  structure  was  still 
visible,  and  urged  the  importance  of  preserving  every  such  speci¬ 
men  found,  as  a  means  of  finally  arriving  to  a  knowlege  of  the 
arborescence  of  ancient  geological  eras.  This  specimen  was  stated 
as  being  allied  to  cone-bearing  trees,  and  was  especially  interesting 
from  having  been  found  in  a  rock  of  the  Devonian  period,  and  being 
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the  first  specimen  of  wood  with  structure  found  in  rocks  of  that 
age  in  America. 

24.  Mr.  Arthur  Schott  read  a  paper  of  Geological  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Philo-volcanic  slope  of  the  Mountains  of  Sonora,  near 
the  boundary. 

25.  Prof.  Joseph  Leconte  read  a  very  interesting  paper  upon  the 
“  Agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Formation  of  the  peninsula 
and  Keys  of  Florida.”  The  keys  and  most  of  the  peninsula  are 
of  recent  origin,  and,  so  far  as  examined,  are  the  work  of  corals, 
still  living  in  the  vicinity  and  still  at  work.  The  object  of  the 
present  paper  was  to  show  that  coral  agency  alone  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  but  that  another  and  more 
powerful  agent  has  been  at  work  preparing  the  foundation  for  the 
builders,  and  that  this  agent  was  the  Gulf  Stream.  Did  not  the 
island  of  Cuba  interpose,  this  extension  of  Florida  might  go  on 
indefinitely ;  but  as  the  passage  narrows,  the  force  of  the  current 
necessarily  increases,  and  there  is  therefore  no  hope  that  in  this 
manner  Cuba  will  be  annexed.  The  laws  regulating  the  deposition 
of  sediment  also  afford  an  explanation  of  the  long  parallel  ridges 
on  the  sea  bottom  of  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  bed  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  A  humorous  discussion  ensued. 

26.  Mr.  Blake  followed  with  observations  upon  the  geology  of  the 
region  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  giving  a  scathing 
criticism  of  two  maps  purporting  to  show  the  geology  of  that 
region.  A  lively  discussion  resulted. 

27.  On  the  Carboniferous  Formation  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
By  Prof.  J.  Hall. 

28.  On  the  Coal-fields  of  Illinois.  By  N.  P.  Stevens. 

29.  On  the  Algonquin  Indian  Dialect.  By  PI.  R.  Schoolcraft; 
followed  by  a  discussion. 

30.  Mr.  A.  C.  Hamlin  then  read  some  considerations  on  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  early  voyages  of  the  Scandinavians  to  this  country, 
and  upon  the  cosmical  myths  supposed  to  relate  to  America.  Mr. 
Hamlin  drew  the  old  tower  at  Newport,  an  inscription  found  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  the  Keltic  language,  and  some  figures  from  Dighton  Rock. 
Pie  considered  it  would  be  highly  probable  that  the  Scandinavians 
should  have  come  to  this  country,  even  were  there  no  proofs  of  it 
existing. 

31.  A  curious  paper,  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Hilyard,  on  Phylotaxis,  or 
the  arrangement  of  leaves. 

32.  On  the  Production  of  Rotary  Currents  in  air  and  other  gases, 
with  a  special  illustration  of  a  rotary  current  rendered  luminous -by 
dame  and  incandescent  charcoal.  By  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid. 
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33.  On  the  Attitude  and  Physical  Structure  of  the  Appalachian 
System  in  the  Region  of  the  Black  Mountains  in  North  Carolina, 
compared  with  those  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire. 
By  A.  Guyot.  Several  other  papers  were  read. 

•  I 

GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

The  Association  occasionally  met  in  general  sessions  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  for  discussion,  at  which  the  next 
annual  meeting  was  appointed  at  Montreal,  on  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  in  August,  1857.  The  following 

OFFICERS  WERE  CHOSEN. 

President. — Prof.  J.  W.  Bailev,  of  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President. — Prof.  Alexis  Caswell,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Secretary. — Prof.  John  Leconte,  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Permanent  Secretary. — Prof.  Joseph  Lovering  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Chairman  of  Local  Committee. — Sir  V\^m.  Logan,  of  Montreal,  C.  E. 

The  Local  Committee  next  year  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen :  Chair¬ 
man — Sir  Wm.  Logan;  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  President  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  Chief 
Justice  Louis  Lafontaine,  Judge  Bay,  L.  Holton,  M.  P.,  and  S.  Berion,  M.  P. 

But  the  most  exciting  of  the  public  doings  of  the  Association 
were  the  following,  in  which  the  members,  near  the  close  of  their 
sessions,  united  with  vast  assemblages  of  citizens  and  visitors  in 
dedicating  the  buildings  of  two  of  the  public  institutions  of  Albany. 

DEDICATION  OF  GEOLOGICAL  HALL. 

The  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  27th,  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
this  occasion.  A  magnificent  tent  had  been  erected  in  the  Academy 
Park,  whither  repaired  the  savans  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens. 
The  services  were  commenced  with  prayer  by  Rev;  Dr.  Bethune, 
of  Brooklyn. 

Prof.  Agassiz  was  introduced,  and  delivered  such  an  address  as 
few  but  himself  could  deliver,  on  Nature,  as  an  intelligent  whole  ; 
demonstrating  that  in  the  growth  of  the  limbs  of  animals,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  the  movements  of  the  planet¬ 
ary  bodies,  a  uniform  law  prevails  :  the  same  hand  adjusts  the 
blades  of  grass,  which  sets  in  motion  the  orbs  of  the  universe  ! 

Prof.  Dewey  of  Rochester  University,  Prof.  Hitchcock  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Sir  William  Logan  of  Canada,  Prof.  Henry  of  Washington, 
Prof.  Anderson  of  Rochester,  Prof.  Davies  of  Fishkill,  and  Rev 
Dr.  Cox,  severally  addressed  the  assembly. 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  DUDLEY  OBSERVATORY. 

This  ceremonial,  which  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  28th,  was 
attended  by  a  still  larger  concourse.  The  order  of  proceedings  was 
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admirably  arranged.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Profs.  Gould,  Burke,  and  his  friend 
Judge  Harris,  from  whom  we  learned  that  Mrs.  Dudley  had  not 
only  expended  $12,000  for  building  the  Observatory,  and  $14,500 
for  instruments,  but  had  now  given  $50,000  for  a  permanent  endow¬ 
ment  ! 

The  announcement  \vas  received  with  enthusiastic  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  applause.  The  grave  and  scientific  gentlemen  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  rose  to  their  feet,  and  three  cheers,  and  then  three  more,  and 
still  three  more,  were  given  with  an  energy  which  would  have 
been  counted  as  evidence  of  great  excitement,  even  in  a  political 
meeting.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  was  then  introduced,  and  delivered 
the  oration.  He  spoke  for  two  hours,  without  once  referring  to  his 
notes  or  hesitating  for  a  word.  It  was  a  magnificent  efibrt,  and 
held  the  immense  audience  spell-bound. 

When  he  closed,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy  pronounced  the  bene¬ 
diction. 

Some  gentlemen  upon  the  platform  proposed  three  cheers  for 
Edw’ard  Everett,  and  three  times  three  w^ere  given  ;  grave  savans 
and  sober  Doctors  of  Divinity  sw’inging  their  hats  and  joining  in  the 
huzzas  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth. 


VII.  EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Apologetic. — Our  fricud  Dr.  Cox  once  remarked  that,  “  for  a  poor  speech, 
an  apology  is  the  poorest  part  of  it.”  But,  poor  as  they  arc,  in  comparison  with 
the  prompt  and  energetic  fulfillment  of  promises,  there  are  cases  of  necessity  in 
which  apologies  are  honorable.  They  are  due  to  the  disappointed,  and,  when 
fully  sustained,  are  accepted  by  generous  minds  as  discharging  from  past  pbli- 
gation.  Wo  very  much  regret  the  necessity  of  asking  from  our  subscribers  such 
a  discharge  in  respect  to  the  present  number  of  our  Journal.  It  Avas  due  on  the 
loth  of  August,  the  month  of  its  date;  but  circumstances  beyond  our  control, 
and  especially  connected  with  the  arrangement  announced  in  the  next  para¬ 
graph,  have  delayed  its  publication.  With  augmented  strength,  avc  will  hasten 
our  next  number,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  restore  our  monthly  issue  to  the 
due  order  of  time. 

A  Neav  Editorial  Arrangement. — ^^Ve  are  happy  to  announce  that  Alex¬ 
ander  Wilder,  M.D.,  late  editor  of  the  JV'bm  York  Teacher,  at  Albany,  has 
become  interested  in  the  proprietorship  of  this  Journal  and  IIeview,  and  will 
hereafter  take  his  place,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Randall,  as  Associate  Editor.  The 
design  of  this  arrangement  will  be  obvious  to  those  acquainted  with  the  labors 
required  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  journal,  on  a  new  field.  Such  are  thf 
prevailing  tides  of  excitement,  and  the  absorption  of  the  public  mind  in  othei 
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things,  that  a  new  Journal  of  Education,  howeyer  much  needed,  weU  conducted, 
and  worthy  of  patronage,  will  not  make  its  way  alone,  without  personal  effort. 

We  have  been  constantly  encouraged  by  the  commendation  of  our  friends,  and 
our  success  has  surpassed  our  reasonable  expectations,  but  the  needed  effort, 
single-handed  as  we  have  been  heretofore,  we  have  not  been  able  to  exert.  The 
accession  of  Dr.  AVilder  will  not  only  add  strength  and  practical  experience  to 
the  Editorial  department,  but  will  supply  the  deficiency  which  we  have  felt  in 
cur  means  of  making  the  work  sufficiently  known  to  a  numerous  class  of  enter¬ 
prising  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education,  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
its  value,  and  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  its  rich  and  permanently 
useful  materials.  To  the  work  of  thus  making  known  the  character  and  objects 
of  this  JounivAn  awd  Keview,  and  of  commending  them,  both  by  correspondence 
and  personal  visitation,  our  new  Associate  will,  for  the  present,  devote  his  spe¬ 
cial  endeavors ;  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  introduce  him  to  our 
readers  and  the  friends  of  the  great  educational  interests  of  our  country,  by 
presenting  the  following  resolutions,  adopted  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers’  Association,  at  Troy,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Wilder 
from  the  Editorial  charge  of  the  A"ew  York  Teacher: 

“  Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  necessity  by  which  we  are  driven  to  this 
measure,  and  regret  that  in  the  arrangement,  provision  could  not  be  made  by 
which  the  valuable  services  of  the  present  ilesident  Editor  could  be  retained. 

“  Resolved,  That  in  Alexander  AVieder,  Esq.,  our  present  Resident  Editor, 
we  recognize  the  faithful  public  servant,  the  zealous,  intelligent,  devoted,  and 
scholarly  editor. 

“  Resolved,  That  in  his  connection  with  the  Board  of  Editors,  our  relations 
have  been  uniformly  honorable  and  courteous ;  and  that  his  efforts  to  raise 
the  Aezo  York  Teacher  to  the  first  place  among  its  cotemporaries,  have  been 
eminently  successful. 

“Resolved,  That  in  severing  relations  thus  pleasant,  we  assure  ]Mr.  AATlder 
of  our  confidence  and  sympathy ;  and  trust  that  in  any  new  fi-eld  to  which 
he  may  be  called,  he  may  find  pleasant  employment  and  such  remuneration  as 
his  talents  and  industry  richly  deserve.” 

Articles  Deferred.— It  was  our  purpose  to  give  Reports  in  this  number  of 
the  late  annual  meetings  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association,”  in 
Troy ;  of  the  “  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,”  at 
Detroit;  and  of  the  “  American  Institute  of  Instruction,”  at  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
but  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  justice  to  those  important  occasions,  and 
we  defer  our  notices  to  the  September  number. 

CDLLEGE  COMMENCEMENTS. 

Oahu  College,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islaxds.- — Of  the  numerous  notice.s 
which  we  give  this  month  of  College  Commencements,  none  will  be  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  our  readers  than  that  of  the  new  College  at  Honolulu,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  of  which  our  friend  and  countryman,  E.  G.  Beckwith,  A.  M., 
is  the  President.  This  College  is,  of  course,  in  its  infancy,  and  is  just  rising  into 
life ;  but  with  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  sailing  of  the  first  missionaries  to 
those  Islands  only  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  of  the  deep  degradation  of  their 
inhabitants  at  that  time,  we  regard  with  wonder  and  admiration  the  progeess  in 
Christian  civilization  which  has  so  soon  produced  there  even  the  beginnings  of 
a  College!  AAh  present,  therefore,  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  of  this  rising  Institution,  which  we  derive  from  “The  Polynesian,'^ 
a  weekly  paper  published  at  Honolulu. 

No  account  is  yet  given  of  the  formation  of  regular  College  classes.  The  pu¬ 
pils  are  probably  not  suf&ciently  advanced.  But  the  organization  of  the  Pre- 
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paratory  Department  looks  to  this  result  at  no  distant  day,  and  is  of  high 
promise.  The  number  of  pupils  is  56,  which  are  divided  into  a  Classical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  27 ,  with  four  degrees  or  classes,  and  an  English  Department  of  29, 
with  three  classes.  The  following  is  the  order  of  Exercise  at  the  Annual  Ex¬ 
amination  : 

“  May  12. — 1.  Sacred  History;  2.  Analysis;  3.  Geography,  2d  class;  4.  Vocal 
Music;  5.  Greek,  1st  class  ;  6.  English  Literature;  7.  Analysis  of  English 
Classics;  8.  Latin,  2d  Class ;  9.  Geography,  1st  Class ;  10.  Composition. 

“May  13. — 1.  Sacred  History ;  2.  Orthoepy  and  Orthography;  3.  Greek,  2d 
class;  4.  Arithmetic,  2d  class;  5.  Latin  Prose  Composition;  0.  Arithmetic, 
1st.  class;  7.  Botany)’-;  8.  Algebra;  9.  Latin,  1st  class;  10.  Compositions. 

“  Rhetorical  E.vercises,  Tuesday  Evening. — 1.  Latin  Oration — De  Vete- 
rum  Exemplis,  S.  C.  Armstrong ;  2.  Oration— Action,  J.  P.  Green  ;  3.  Oration 
— Agitation,  A.  F.  Judd;  4.  Singing — ‘  Lift  up  your  stately  heads,  ye  doors,’ 
Solo  mid  chorus  ^  5.  Oration — The  Love  of  Liberty,  Ch.  H.  Wilcox;  6.  Oration 
— The  Hope  of  our  Nation,  P.  W.  Gulick;  7.  Oration — Education,  N.  Emerson; 
8.  Singing — ‘  The  Widow  of  Nain,’  Solo  ;  9.  Oration — Talent  vs.  Scholarship,  T. 
G.  Thurston;  10.  Oration — -Wine,  Wm.  11.  Gulick;  11.  Singing — ‘  Plunged  in 
a  Gulf  of  Dark  Despair,’ ;  12.  Oration — Silent  Influence,  H.  R.  Hitch¬ 
cock  ;  13.  Oration — Act  To-Day,  F.  S.  Ljmian;  14.  Singing — ‘  0,  how  Lovely  is 
Zion,’  Quartette  and  chorus  ;  15.  Oration,  The  Model  Orator,  S.  T.  Alexander  ; 
16.  Oration — The  Freedom  of  the  Press,  H.  H.  Parker;  17.  Singing — ‘  My  Moun¬ 
tain  Home,’  Quartette.’’ 

We  add  the  following  extract  from  the  very  able  and  scholarly  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Examination : 

“  Having  been  requested  by  the  Trustees  of  Oahu  College  to  be  present  as  a 
Committee  to  observe  the  Annual  Examination  of  the  Preparatory  Department, 
it  affords  us  pleasure  to  express  an  unusual  gratification  with  the  exercises  of 
the  occasion,  which  were  numerous,  varied,  and  occupied  two  whole  days  and 
an  evening.  By  unusual  gratification  we  mean,  that  the  accomplished  profess¬ 
ors  appeared  to  us  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  great  ends  of  the  educational 
work,  to  cmjDloy  the  most  modern  and  improved  modes  and  appliances,  and  to 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  implanting  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the 
combination  of  submission  with  affection,  of  a  teachable  spirit  with  that  of 
prompt  and  independent  reflection,  of  attention  to  facts,  practice,  forms,  and  par¬ 
ticulars,  with  the  habit  of  analyzing  their  principles,  and  relations  and  causes. 
We  feel  justified  therefoi’e  in  applying  to  the  apparent  results  exhibited  in  these 
exercises  the  language  of  distinguishing  commendation. 

“  With  this  we  Avould  cheerfully  close  our  report.  The  various  recitations  were 
so  generally  satisfactory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  enlarge  without  only  substituting 
equivalent  expressions  of  our  approval  of  the  same  principles  of  tuition  as  .ap¬ 
plied  to  the  various  departments  of  learning.  Nor  can  we  mention  any  pupils 
as  worthy  of  special  notice ;  and  wo  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  remark,  that  Ave  did  not 
observe  a  single  one  aaTio  seemed  deliberately  lazy  and  unmoved  by  the  common 
spirit  of  improvement,  though  of  course  there  were  evident  differences  of  natural 
endoAvment  and  degrees  of  advancement. 

“  The  Examining  Committee  find  feAV  topics  upon  which  they  feel  capable  to 
make  further  suggestion.  Among  the  English  branches  the  only  prominent 
defect  Avas  the  omission  of  .ancient  and  modern  histories.  Special  study  of  the 
historical  connections  of  various  subjects  Avas  observed,  but  as  yet  no  systematic 
attention  to  this  most  important  department,  which  combines  and  enforces  the 
great  lessons  of  Providence,  of  philosophy,  and  of  human  experience ;  one  which 
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A-inerican  colleges  now  feel  lias  been  by  them  too  much  neglected.  It  is  named 
however  in  the  course,  and  it  is  probably  the  purpose  of  the  F acuity  to  make 
this  study  prominent  in  the  more  advanced  years. 

“  The  great  attention  f  aid,  in  the  recitations  fi-om  Latin  and  Greek  and  English 
Literature,  to  the  analysis  of  the  radical  forms  and  ideas  of  woi'ds  must  be  of  great 
value  in  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  language, 
and  in  quahfying  the  students  for  engaging  in  the  acquisition  of  any  dificult 
tongue.  '*******:*==- 

“  The  original  Rhetorical  Exercises  of  the  last  evening  of  the  examination  were 
certainly  characterized  by  an  amount  of  good  sense,  practical  purpose,  and  in¬ 
telligent  and  decided  moral  character,  which  are  unusual  at  such  exhibitions. 

“  It  afforded  us  unalloyed  satisfaction  to  notice  the  high  moral  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  students  of  this  Institution,  to  learn  the  strong  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  which  has  pervaded  it  during  the  term  just  closed,  and  to  remark 
the  soberness,  propriety,  and  harmony  which  animate  the  general  intercourse. 

“  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  the  Committee  feel  justified 
in  expressing  uncommon  gratification  with  this  Examination.  Either  not  resid¬ 
ing  in  these  Islands,  or  personally  disinterested  as  we  are,  it  will  be  permissible 
to  add,  that  we  do  not  think  any  similar  institution  in  the  United  States  could 
produce  a  more  thorough  and  effective  scholarship ;  while  few,  in  the  most 
favored  parts  of  that  country,  could  bear  a  comparison.  The  cheapness  of 
tuition  and  living,  the  salubrity  of  this  climate,  the  ease  of  access  compared 
with  a  voyage  to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  its  high  educational  and  religious 
tone,  make  Oahu  College  one  of  the  most  desirable  places  in  the  Pacific,  to  which 
American,  English,  and  other  parents,  not  only  in  these  Islands,  but  in  California, 
Oregon,  the  Central  and  South  American  coasts,  China,  and  the  various  insular 
groups  of  the  Ocean,  can  send  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  be  educated. 
And  it  is  our  most  earnest  prayer  that  God  would  bless  its  excellent  and  able 
professors  and  managers,  and  its  interesting  young  men  and  young  women — that 
it  may  be  made  a  luminary  whose  warmth  and  light  shall  be  felt  in  ail  this 
hemisphere,  in  all  its  islands,  in  all  its  coasts,  in  the  republics  of  the  sun- set  on 
the  one  shore,  and  still  more  in  the  empires  of  the  sun-rising  on  the  ether  shore, 
of  this  great  Ocean,  and  in  the  events  whose  vast  shadows  are  beginning  to  loom 
up  and  to  be  cast  over  its  waters. 

*■  Signed  by  the  Examining  Committee,  “  W.  SPEER, 

“  WM.  HILDEBRAXD, 

“  Howolulw,  May,  1856.  “  R.  W.  "WOOD.” 


New  York  State  Normal  School,  Albawy. — This  Institution  closed  its 
twenty-fourth  term  on  July  10th.  The  exercises  consisted  of  essays  by  Messrs. 
L.  Spalding,  D.  11.  Keihle,  and  Misses  S.  K.  Cook  and  F.  P.  Fearey  ;  poems  by 
Misses  L.  J.  Knapp  and  L.  Powell,  members  of  the  graduating  class;  and  an 
address  by  Hon.  G;  W.  Clinton,  of  Buffalo.  The  reading  of  the  essays  and 
poems  was  interspersed  with  music  of  a  high  order,  by  the  members  of  the 
school.  The  productions  of  the  pupils  were  good,  and  the  address  able  and 
interesting.  Everything  passed  off  profitably  and  pleasantly.  The  Faculty 
numbers  eleven  persons,  distributed  as  follows  : 

I).  H.  Cochr.an,  A.M.,  Principal,  and  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Sciences;  Charles  Davies,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics;  E.  F.  B.  Orton, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science;  Rev.  Frederick  S.  Jewell,  A.M.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  Language  and  Literature ;  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  Superintendent 
of  Experimental  School;  Rodney  G.  Kimball,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
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rnatics ;  Tiilly  C.  Estie,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music  and  Penmanship  ;  Albert  N. 
Hustecl,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra ;  Louisa  Ostrom,  Teacher  of 
History  and  Drawing ;  Henrietta  B.  Hewes,  Teacher  of  Reading  and  Geog¬ 
raphy  ;  Emily  E.  Rice,  Teacher  of  Aritlunetic  and  Spelling. 

From  the  specification  it  will  be  seen  that  the  instruction  is  reduced  to  a  dis¬ 
tinct  speciality,  the  different  branches  being  grouped  according  to  their  affini¬ 
ties,  and  eacli  group  being  assigned  to  a  distinct  department,  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  proper  professor.  There  arc  thus  five  departments  in 
the  school,  embracing  the  four  professorships,  and  the  superintendency  of  the 
Experimental  School.  The  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  these  departments  are 
persons  of  liberal  education  and  ample  experience  in  the  art  of  .teaching.  It 
may  be  added,  that  this  system  of  departments  and  educated  professors  is 
the  work  of  the  late  able  principal.  Dr.  Woolworth. 

Hobart  Free  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Commencement,  July  IGtii. — 
The  exercises  for  the  two  prizes — the  Greek  and  the  White  prizes— excited  consi¬ 
derable  interest.  Prof.  C.  S.  Henry,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  Hermean 
Society  on  the  theme,  The  Perfection  of  the  Social  State.”  The  Philopenthean 
Society  was  also  addressed  by  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Campbell,  of  Otsego.  The  Bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  was  conferred  on  fourteen  graduates ;  the  Master’s  degree  on 
eight;  the  honorary  degree  of  A.'M.  on  eight,  all  clergymen;  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  Rev.  EdAvard  Ingersoll,  of  Buffalo  ;  Rev.  William 
Stanton,  of  Pittsdam;  Rev.  T.  B.  Fuller,  of  Thorold,  C.  W.  The  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  Avas  conferred  on  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.D.,  Provisional 
Bishop  of  Ncav  York,  and  Wm.  11.  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Saratoga. 

I 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. — The  Commencement  was  held  July  16th. 
The  Union  Society  Avas  addressed  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Stockton.  The  Baclielor's  de¬ 
gree  Avas  conferred  on  sixteen  graduates;  that  of  A.  M.  on  fourteen  alumni. 
I'lie  honorary  degree  of  A.  IM.  Avas  conferred  on  two.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Physical  Sciences  (D.  P.  S.)  Avas  conferred  on  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  the 
Smitlisonian  Institute;  of  D.  D.  on  Rev.  William  Arthur,  of  England;  Rev. 
Jonatlian  T.  Crane,  of  Pennington  Seminary,  N.  J. ;  and  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Ed- 
Avards,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference. 

The  E.xst  Windsor  Theological  Seminary. — The  Twenty-first  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut  Avas  held  at  East  Windsor, 
July  17th  The  number  of  graduates  Avas  small,  but  the  examinations  are 
reported  as  highly  satisfactory.  Besides  the  usual  performances  of  tlie  gradua¬ 
ting  clas.'^,  interesting  and  instructive  discourses  Avere  delivered  by  Rev.  H.  B. 
Blake,  of  Bclchertown,  Mass.,  and  Rev.  Prof.  Noyes,  of  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H. 

Racine  College,  Wisconsin. — The  fourth  Commencement  of  this  Institute 
took  place  July  2-lth.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  Avas  conferred 
upon  the  lion.  Philo  White,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Ecuador,  South  America,  and 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  the  Ptev.  Robert  II.  Clark¬ 
son,  Rector  of  St.  James  Church,  Chicago. 

Deferred  Notices. — We  have  more  than  thirty  additional  notices  of  College 
Commencements,  and  other  anniversaries,  already  in  type,  Avhich  we  lay  over 
for  our  next  number.  Our  readers  Avill  have  less  occasion  to  regret  this  post¬ 
ponement  since  our  object  in  these  notices  is  not  to  convey  the  ca,rlicst  informa¬ 
tion,  in  Avhich  we  can  not  compete  Avith  the  daily  and  Aveeldy  papers,  but  to 
make  permanent  records  of  facts,  for  future  use  and  reference.  And  our 
September  number  is  already  in  hand,  and  Avill  appear  in  a  few  days. 


